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It's  Still  Armistice  Day 
to  Company  F 

By  Millie  J.  Ragosta 


What  do  you  think?  Should  Congress  have  changed  the  date 
of  Veteran's  Day? 


VETERAN'S  DAY,  nee  Armistice 
Day,  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
is  no  longer  celebrated  on  November 
11.  The  day  World  War  I  ended  will 
be  observed  always  on  Monday  so 
that  the  nation  can  have  a  long  week- 
end holiday.  I  think  Congress  might 
have  waited  twenty  or  more  years 
until  the  last  of  the  men  who  fought 
World  War  I  for  us  has  died.  Armis- 
tice Day  is  almost  sacred  to  them 
and  their  families.  My  dad  is  a  WWI 
vet,  and  Armistice  Day  was  such  an 
occasion  to  our  family  that  after  I 
married  and  left  my  hometown,  I 
never  got  homesick  on  any  other  day 
but  November  11. 

I  remember  standing  beside  my 
desk  with  the  rest  of  my  class  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
the  eleventh  month  for  a  moment  of 
silent  prayer  for  the  men  who  died  in 


France.  We  listened  with  awe  as  a 
blast  from  all  the  factory  whistles  in 
town  shrilled  for  one  full  minute.  The 
most  insensitive  among  us  were  im- 
pressed with  the  price  men  were  will- 
ing to  pay  for  their  country's  free- 
dom. They  don't  do  that  in  the 
schools  much  anymore. 

There  were  always  parades  in  the 
afternoon  and  a  banquet  at  each 
VFW  post  in  the  evening.  Once, 
Dad's  post  voted  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren. I'd  never  been  to  a  real  grown- 
up banquet  before  and  eating  turkey 
and  cranberry  sauce  on  a  day  other 
than  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 
was  something  special  then.  There 
was  live  entertainment,  too. 

The  first  act  was  a  dancer  dressed 
like  a  butterfly  who,  when  she  spread 
her  gauze  wings,  showed  a  good  bit 
of  shoulder  and  thigh.  (Nothing  like 


you  see  in  any  shopping  center  to- 
day, but  considerable  for  then.)  My 
dad  began  to  fidget  and  look  ner- 
vously at  my  brother  and  me.  Then 
came  a  big  blonde  lady  in  red  tights 
who  sang  a  song  with  a  lot  of  lyrics 
which  I  didn't  understand  very  well. 
The  chorus  after  each  verse  went 
"For  I  come  from  down  by  the  gas- 
house,  in  the  very  worst  part  of  the 
town."  Dad  was  jittering  like  a  drop 
of  water  on  a  hot  griddle  by  now 
and  he  said  something  to  Mother 
about  it  being  too  raw  for  the  chil- 
dren. Mother,  who  was  considerably 
more  relaxed  about  life  than  Dad 
was,  laughed  and  asked  him  if  he'd 
worried  so  much  about  the  enter- 
tainment on  the  first  Armistice  Day. 
One  of  Dad's  old  buddies  across  the 
table  overheard  her  and  let  out  a 
whoop  of  laughter. 

"Shucks,  yes,  Maxie,"  he  said  to 
Mother.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  Zeb- 
bie's  worrying  about  us  all,  Com- 
pany F  would  never  have  got  back 
from  France." 

That  wasn't  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

COMPANY  F,  112th  Regiment  of 
the  28th  Division  (Pennsyl- 
vania's famous  "Bucket  of  Blood  Di- 
vision") was  largely  a  volunteer 
company.  Most  of  the  men  in  Com- 
pany F  were  from  our  own  county, 
Huntingdon,  because  of  this.  They 
trained  together  in  Texas;  sailed  for 
France,  fought  all  through  the  war, 
and  returned  together.  This  unique 
circumstance  made  them  more  than 
buddies;  they  were  like  brothers  for 
life. 

Dad  was  a  sergeant  and  unofficial 


"Mother  Hen"  for  the  whole  com- 
pany. He's  kept  his  own  "roster"  on 
them  all,  ever  since  the  war,  record- 
ing deaths  and  wounds  and  where 
in  France  they  occurred,  marriages, 
children  born  to  them,  and  with 
sadly  increasing  frequency,  deaths. 

Right  after  the  war,  Dad  and  an- 
other man  from  Company  F  were 
courting  my  mother.  (My  aunt  tells 
me  she  was  sweet  and  pretty  and 
extremely  popular.)  But  when  this 
particular  beau  found  out  that  Dad 
was  one  of  her  admirers,  he  told  her 
solemnly  that  he  wouldn't  be  seeing 
her  again,  not  because  he  didn't 
want  to,  but  because  he  owed  so 
much  to  my  dad. 

"Why,  Zebbie  Baker  carried  me 
on  his  back  for  five  miles  through  No 
Man's  Land  when  I  was  wounded  so 
bad  I'd  have  died,  Maxie,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  wouldn't  think  of  cuttin' 
in  on  Zebbie." 

Mother  told  Dad  about  it.  He 
laughed  and  said  he'd  really  only 
carried  him  five  hundred  yards  to  a 
first  aid  station;  that  "the  poor  bug- 
ger was  delirious  and  it  must  have 
seemed  like  five  miles  to  him."  When 
I  heard  the  story,  years  later,  the  five 
hundred  yards  made  him  just  as 
much  a  hero  to  me  as  the  five  miles 
would  have.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
John  Wayne,  and  Dana  Andrews  to- 
gether couldn't  possibly  measure  up 
to  my  Dad.  He  was  a  real  hero. 

THEY  were  all  heroes,  those  gal- 
lant men  of  the  AEF.  My  brother 
and  I  used  to  lie  on  the  living  room 
floor  and  listen  entranced  as  they  re- 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Marne,  Bel- 
leau    Wood,    Chateau-Thierry    and 
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the  Argonne  Forest.  (One  of  their 
comrades  had  fallen  under  enemy 
fire  and  died  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  his  wife  had  named  his  post- 
humous son  Argonne. )  They  laughed 
with  grim  nostalgia  as  they  discussed 
the  lice  and  dysentery  and  the 
horsemeat  suppers  they'd  eaten.  We 
thought  them  braver,  stronger,  and 
more  gallant  than  anyone. 

Their  common  adversities  during 
the  war  bound  them  together  for- 
ever after.  The  government  had  pro- 
grams to  help  "down-on-their-luck" 
veterans,  but  they  were  nothing 
compared  to  the  way  they  helped 
each  other. 

Dad  and  Mother  passed  out 
dozens  of  free  meals  to  derelicts  who 
crowded  the  highways  during  the 
depression.  They  couldn't  all  have 
been  veterans.  I  think  word  must 
have  gone  out  in  hobo  centers  all 
across  the  country  that  the  lady  in 
the  big  frame  house  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Stonecreek  bridge  in  Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania,  would  be  extra 
generous  with  the  butter  and  coffee 
if  you  told  her  you'd  fought  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry. 

Dad  and  the  rest  of  the  VFW  Post 
in  Huntingdon  even  got  into  a  legal 
hassle  over  helping  an  old  vet  once. 
This  old  vet  was  very  old,  a  Revolu- 
tionary War  veteran,  in  fact.  Years 
ago,  he'd  been  buried  in  a  corn  field 
near  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  farmer  who  owned  the  field 
notified  the  VFW  Post  that  the 
groundhogs  had  dug  up  part  of  the 
body. 

The  Post  promptly  began  digging 
up  the  remaining  bones  in  order  to 
give  them  a  burial  fitting  for  a  sol- 


dier. My  younger  brother  was  al- 
lowed to  help,  but  Dad  decided  that 
a  disinterment  was  no  place  for  a 
girl  child.  In  my  frustration  at  being 
excluded,  I  almost  started  the  Wom- 
en's Liberation  movement  right  then 
and  there! 

They  collected  all  the  bones  and 
brought  them  to  the  Brown  Funeral 
Home  in  Huntingdon  for  safekeep- 
ing while  they  bought  a  casket  and 
prepared  for  a  proper  reinterment 
ceremony.  But  the  old  soldier  had  a 
living  descendant  who  for  some  rea- 
son, raised  holy  heck  about  them 
disinterring  her  ancestor's  remains 
and  took  them  to  court.  They  argued 
indignantly  that  they  hadn't  disin- 
terred him  until  the  groundhogs  had 
the  procedure  well  under  way.  They 
were  merely,  at  their  own  expense, 
mind  you,  completing  the  job  with 
dignity  befitting  a  Revolutionary 
War  hero's  remains.  They  made 
their  point,  and  the  old  soldier  now 
rests  in  the  Riverside  Cemetery  in 
Huntingdon,  under  a  hero's  head- 
stone. 

WHEN  World  War  II  came 
along,  they  temporarily  aban- 
doned the  Battle  of  Belleau  Wood 
to  discuss  the  best  way  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  conduct  the  war.  They 
kept  marked  big  maps  of  Europe 
and  discussed  strategy  heatedly, 
particularly  when  Bill  Pope  came  to 
visit. 

Bill  was  a  burly  man  who  worked 
as  a  brakeman  on  the  railroad.  He 
was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat, 
while  Dad  was  a  rabid  Republican 
—  and  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  good  ol'  Franklin 


D.  or  that  blank-blank-blank  in 
Washington,  depending  on  which 
one  of  them  was  speaking.  I  never 
knew  how  they  avoided  coming  to 
blows. 

Later,  when  John  Kennedy  was 
running  for  president,  they  were 
still  at  it,  politically  speaking.  There 
was  an  awful  lot  of  Archie  Bunker  in 
both  of  them.  The  one  thing  Bill 
disliked  more  than  a  Republican 
(Dad  excluded)  was  a  Catholic. 
Moreover,  he  prided  himself  on 
never  failing  to  cast  his  ballot.  Dad 
was  wickedly  gleeful.  Popey  would 
have  more  trouble  than  a  chameleon 
on  a  patchwork  quilt  deciding  how 
to  vote  he  declared.  But  when  elec- 


tion day  came,  Bill's  expression 
warned  him  not  to  ask  whether  or 
not  he'd  voted.  To  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  never  knew. 

It  broke  his  heart  to  have  to  re- 
cord Bill's  death  on  his  roster  a  few 
years  later.  He  was  still  "Mother 
Hen." 

And  he'll  continue  to  be  until  the 
last  of  Company  F  answers  the  final 
muster.  He  couldn't  die  in  peace 
until  they  were  all  safely  home.  I'll 
fly  my  flag  on  November  11  as  long 
as  my  Dad  and  Company  F  live. 
May  I  be  as  old  and  gray  as  Barbara 
Fritchie  before  I  observe  the  new 
Veteran's  Day. 


W®TE 
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God  and  Gettysburg 


By  Edgar  F.  Wright 


WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on  the  platform  at  Gettysburg, 
November  19,  1863,  he  added  two  words  to  his  memorable 
speech.  These  words  had  not  appeared  in  the  two  drafts  he  had 
written.  Those  two  words  should  have  made  every  Christian  heart 
sing  then,  and  they  should  still  do  so  today. 

Lincoln  had  written,  "that  this  nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom."  But  as  he  spoke,  the  words  came  —  two  words  that  rounded 
out  the  dedication  ceremony,  words  that  breathed  the  spiritual  dedi- 
cation of  our  nation's  forefathers. 

"That  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom!" 

Perhaps  Lincoln  remembered  the  challenge  of  the  heckler  who 
shouted,  "Do  you  believe  that  God  is  on  your  side?"  And  his  reply; 
"I  am  not  so  concerned  whether  God  is  on  my  side,  as  to  whether  I  am 
on  God's  side." 

Or  maybe  he  remembered  the  letter  that  came  to  Washington  when 
the  nation  was  shaken  by  several  disastrous  defeats.  On  November  13, 
1861,  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Watkinson,  of  Ridleyville,  Pennsylvania,  wrote, 
"From  my  heart  I  have  felt  our  national  shame  in  disowning  God,  as 
not  the  least  of  our  present  national  disasters."  The  minister  sug- 
gested "recognition  of  the  Almighty  God  in  some  form  on  our  coins." 
With  Lincoln's  approval,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
ordered  designs  prepared  with  the  inscription  "In  God  we  trust."  Con- 
gress approved,  and  the  first  coins  appeared  in  1864.  The  slogan 
appeared  and  disappeared  over  the  years,  but  in  1955  Congress  ordered 
it  placed  on  all  paper  money  and  coins. 

In  God  we  trust! 

May  that  sentiment  never  disappear  from  our  hearts  —  or  our 
coinage!  ■  ■ 
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First  Women 

in  Armed  Services  — 

U.  S.  Army  Nurse  Corps 


By  Irene  Murray 


THE  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the 
first  women's  component  of  the 
United  States  armed  services,  was 
established  February  2,  1901.  The 
duty  of  the  all-officer  corps  is  to 
provide  the  finest  possible  nursing 
care  for  the  American  soldier  wher- 
ever he  serves  his  country. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  I  in  1917, 
there  were  403  members  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps;  eighteen  months 
later  there  were  21,480  officers  serv- 
ing —  50  percent  of  whom  were 
overseas.  At  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  December  1941,  there  were 
625  officers  in  the  Corps;  by  early 
1945  there  were  57,000  nurses  on 
active  duty  in  1,000  Army  hospitals 
and  medical  installations  around  the 
world. 

Sixteen  nurses  died  during  World 
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War  II  and  sixty-six  became  pris- 
oners when  Corregidor  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  Approxi- 
mately 1,400  nurses  were  decorated 
for  bravery  under  fire  or  meritorious 
service  during  that  period. 

In  July,  1950,  when  the  United 
States  entered  into  the  Korean  Con- 
flict, 57  nurses  were  sent  to  Korea; 
more  than  5,400  served  during  the 
period  of  1950-53. 

Since  1962  more  than  5,000 
nurses  have  served  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  helping  the  combat  sol- 
diers. Their  unparalleled  service  has 
contributed  to  the  chalking  up  of  a 
2.4  percent  loss  of  wounded  dying 
from  battle  injuries  —  the  lowest 
rate  in  military  history.  Seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  have 
died  in  Vietnam  while  hundreds 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Brigadier  General  Lillian  Dunlap,  Chief,  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps. 


Information  and  pictures  supplied  by  Josephine  C.  Gerardi,  Coordi- 
nator, Defense  Women's  News  Activities,  DDI,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C.  20301 
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(Above)    Army    Nurse    supervises    the   loading    of    a    patient    into    a    field 

ambulance. 

(Below)  A  nurse  adjusts  the  flow  of  an  intravenous  solution  in  a  field  hospital 

tent. 
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(Above)  The  ever-present  I-V  needs  further  attention.  This  time  the  setting 

is  a  large,  well-equipped  Army  hospital. 

(Below)  Nurse  and  aide  help  a  patient  to  get  acquainted  with  a  pair  of 

crutches. 
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Lt.  Jacqueline  C.  Mason,  ANC,  helps  patients  find  puzzle  pieces  in  the 
recreation  room  of  the  Medical  Ward  of  Ireland  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky. 


have  received  medals  for  outstand- 
ing service. 

On  June  11,  1970,  Colonel  Anna 
Mae  Hays,  who  had  been  Chief  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  since  1967, 
became  one  of  the  first  two  women 
brigadier  generals  in  history.  Upon 
her  retirement  August  31,  1971, 
Brigadier  General  Lillian  Dunlap 
became  the  Chief.   She  has  served 


continuously  since  1942  when  she 
was  stationed  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  during  World  War  II.  She 
has  been  awarded  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  and  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  with  oakleaf 
cluster. 

In  1971,  there  were  approximately 
3,922  female  and  898  male  nurses 
in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  as  well  as 


Something  more  lasting   may   blossom   from   this   relationship. 
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2,300  civilian  nurses  employed  by 
the  Army.  The  officers  range  from 
brigadier  general  ( 1 )  to  second  lieu- 
tenants (1,021).  They  are  serving  in 
nine  countries  throughout  the  free 
world. 

To  become  an  officer  in  the  Corps 
one  must  possess  moral  integrity, 
be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico, 
be  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  nursing, 
be  licensed  to  practice  and  be  less 
than  thirty-three  years  of  age.  A 
nurse  may  serve  in  the  direct  care 
of  patients,  in  a  teaching  position,  in 
an  administrative  position,  or  by  spe- 
cial assignment. 

To  participate  in  the  Army  Stu- 
dent Nurse  Program,  a  person  should 
be  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five;  unmarried,  if  a  woman; 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  have 
the  correct  physical  qualifications; 
high  personal,  scholastic,  and  moral 
qualifications;  be  currently  enrolled 
in  a  nursing  program.  Benefits  are  a 
salary  until  graduation,  housing  and 
board  allowance;  free  medical  and 
dental  care;  shopping  privileges  at 
the  post  exchange;  a  paid  vacation 
of  thirty  days  each  year. 

The  men  and  women  nurses  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  have  a  proud 
heritage  of  distinguished  service  to 
their  f ellowmen  and  fellow-women  in 
uniform  for  over  seventy-one  years. 
We  salute  them!  ■  ■ 


To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
And  God  the  Spirit.  Three  in  One, 
Be  honour,  praise,  and  glory  given 
By    all    on    earth,   and    all   in   heaven. 

— Doxology 
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The  Kiek  to  Fame 


HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  a  football  player  kicking  one  goal  and 
landing  in  the  Hall  of  Fame?  Well,  Tom  Dempsey,  kicking 
specialist  of  the  New  Orleans  Saints,  did  exactly  that  two  seasons  ago 
when  he  booted  an  astounding,  record-breaking  sixty-three  yard  field 
goal  against  the  Detroit  Lions.  The  amazing  fact  about  this  athlete 
is  that  he  was  born  with  only  half  a  right  foot  and  no  right  hand!  This 
giant-sized  kick  made  an  instant  hero  of  Tom  to  football  fans  through- 
out the  country,  while  to  those  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  born 
with  different  body  defects  it  gave  courage  to  carry  on  despite  their 
handicaps. 

In  an  interview  with  the  press  Tom  was  asked  to  whom  he  attributed 
his  wonderful  attitude.  His  instant  reply  was  that  he  owed  all  to  his 
wonderful  parents  who  taught  him  to  forget  his  defects  and  go  out 
and  compete  in  sports  and  to  establish  other  aims  in  life  —  make  his 
mark  in  the  world,  which  he  certainly  has  done. 

TOM  played  as  a  regular  football  player,  but  he  didn't  begin  to 
kick  until  he  went  to  Palomar  Junior  College  in  San  Marcos,  Calif. 
He  was  signed  up  in  professional  football  by  the  late  Vince  Lombardi 
in  1967,  and  sent  to  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Giants  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference.  Here  Tom  booted  four  field  goals,  one  a  fifty-seven 
yarder. 

He  later  played  for  the  San  Diego  Chargers  and  spent  an  entire 
season  on  the  bench  because  they  had  their  own  star  kicker.  He  asked 
for  his  release  and  tried  out  for  the  kicking  spot  with  the  Saint's  train- 
ing camp.  He  amazed  the  coach  by  kicking  the  ball  through  the  up- 
rights from  all  over  the  field,  and  was  signed  up  immediately. 

In  his  first  season  he  led  the  club  in  scoring  with  ninety-nine  points, 
fifth  in  the  league,  twenty-two  field  goals,  and  thirty-three  conver- 
sions. 

All  of  which  proves  a  point  about  life:  keep  punching  (or  kicking 
in  this  case),  and  you  are  sure  to  come  out  on  top  —  Tom  Dempsey 
did! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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A  Problem 
for  Mr.  Wong 


By  Dan  Ross 


Mei  Wong  tries  to  unravel  a  puzzling  mystery 


INSPECTOR  Bannerjee's  voice 
came  urgently  over  the  phone, 
"I've  been  trying  to  get  you  for 
nearly  a  half-hour,  Mei  Wong.  For- 
tunately, one  of  my  men  saw  you 
going  into  the  Apollo  Curiosity 
Shop." 

Mei  Wong  held  the  receiver  in 
his  pudgy  hand  and  nodded.  "I  came 
here  a  few  minutes  ago  on  a  matter 
of  business.  May  I  be  of  assistance 
in  any  way?" 

"You  most  certainly  can,"  the  In- 
spector's voice  registered  relief.  "I'll 
be  around  to  meet  you  in  a  few 
minutes.  I'm  just  a  block  away." 

"Excellent,"  Mei  Wong  said  ami- 
ably and  put  down  the  phone.  He 
had  come  to  this  neat  shop  in  the 
Apollo  Cinema  Building  in  search 
of  an  emerald  piece  required  by  a 
client.  But  his  call  had  been  in  vain. 
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The  cool,  dark  room  had  glass  cases 
filled  with  silver-wired  Indian  jewel- 
ery,  breast  pins,  and  brooches. 
There  were  also  butterflies  and  saris. 
Lovely  saris,  neatly  folded,  delicate 
blues  and  yellows  woven  from  the 
fine  golden  thread  and  silk  of  Kash- 
mir. Along  shelves  on  the  rear  wall 
were  ancient  stone  heads  and  superb 
friezes  done  by  Indian  artisans  un- 
der the  direction  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  sculptors  in  Pakistan. 

The  proprietor,  a  fellow  country- 
man  of  Mei  Wong's,  and  as  thinly 
doleful  as  the  stout  owner  of  the 
Bombay  Art  &  Curio  Studio  was 
jovial,  gazed  at  his  elderly  friend 
with  sad  eyes.  "I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint you,"  he  said,  "there  is  so 
much  here  and  yet  so  little." 

"It  is  all  right,"  Mei  Wong  as- 
sured  him.    "It   has   been   good   to 


visit  with  you  again  and  I  shall  fur- 
ther impose  on  your  hospitality  to 
await  Inspector  Bannerjee." 

As  it  turned  out  the  tall,  black- 
bearded  Inspector  did  not  take  long 
in  arriving.  As  soon  as  he  came 
through  the  door  of  the  small  shop 
Mei  Wong  was  struck  by  the  ex- 
pression of  concern  on  his  friend's 
aquiline  face.  "Thank  you  for  wait- 
ing," he  said.  "Of  course  you  know 
about  the  violin  recital  being  given 
tonight  by  Stefan  Nabel?" 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "As  it  hap- 
pens I  am  one  of  the  sponsoring 
committee." 

"Then  you  have  a  real  interest  in 
its  success,"  Inspector  Bannerjee 
said.  'Tm  afraid  there  may  not  be 
any  concert  as  things  are  now." 

The  elderly  art  dealer  listened  to 
this    statement    with    astonishment, 


"What  has  happened?"  he  wanted 
to  know. 

"Someone  has  stolen  Nabel's 
Stradivarius,"  the  Inspector  said. 
"He  left  it  in  his  hotel  room  while 
he  went  downstairs  for  lunch.  When 
he  returned,  the  violin  was  gone. 
And  he  thinks  he  knows  who  did 
it." 

Mei  Wong  stood  staring  at  the 
inspector  like  an  immaculate  white- 
suited  Buddha.  "Then  why  have  you 
consulted  me?" 

"Because  he  thinks  his  violin  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Hans  Kramer  or  more 
likely  someone  hired  by  the  doctor 
to  steal  it." 

"Very  strange,"  Mei  Wong  mused. 
"I  have  known  Dr.  Kramer  as  a 
friend  since  he  came  here  to  join  the 
staff  of  Bombay  General  Hospital.  I 
do  not  see  him  as  a  thief." 
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"But  you  are  his  friend  and  that 
is  why  I'm  here,"  Inspector  Banner- 
jee  said.  "It's  a  delicate  matter.  You 
see  Stefan  Nable  is  his  brother-in- 
law.  But  they've  been  enemies  for 
years.  I  thought  you  might  visit 
the  doctor  for  me  and  sound  him 
out."  The  Inspector  glanced  at  his 
watch.  "Time  is  vital.  The  concert 
is  scheduled  for  a  few  hours  from 
now." 

Mei  Wong  sighed.  "I  will  be  glad 
to  do  what  I  can.  But  I  doubt  if  the 
good  Dr.  Kramer  will  be  able  to 
help  us." 

SHORTLY  afterward  Mei  Wong 
arrived  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  imposing  Bombay  General  Hos- 
pital and  mounted  its  many  granite 
steps  to  the  front  entrance.  He  made 
his  way  directly  to  a  small  white  and 
green  office  on  the  third  floor  where 
he  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  hand- 
shake by  Dr.  Hans  Kramer,  one  of 
the  hospital's  senior  surgeons.  The 
stocky,  gray-haired  man  waved  him 
to  a  chair.  "I'm  afraid  my  quarters 
do  not  compare  with  your  fine 
studio,  Mr.  Wong,"  he  said  with  a 
smile. 

The  stout  Mei  Wong  deposited 
his  huge  body  in  the  tiny  chair.  "I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  you,  doctor,"  he 
said.  "But  I  have  come  on  a  most 
urgent  matter.  As  you  must  know, 
your  brother-in-law,  Stefan  Nabel,  is 
to  give  a  violin  recital  here  this 
evening." 

A  subtle  change  came  over  the 
doctor.  He  stared  coldly  at  the  art 
dealer.  "I  have  no  brother-in-law," 
he  said  brusquely.  "My  sister  was 
murdered  by  Hitler's  crowd  through 


his  treachery." 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "I  can  under- 
stand you  may  have  cause  to  avoid 
him.  But  I  am  here  to  save  you 
trouble  and  embarrassment.  You  see 
he  has  told  the  police  that  he  thinks 
you  are  responsible  for  a  theft.  His 
violin  has  been  stolen." 

Kramer  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  him 
accuse  me  as  he  wishes."  The  doc- 
tor raised  an  angry  finger.  "Tell  him 
that  I  accuse  him  of  even  greater 
crimes.  I  accuse  him  of  causing  the 
death  of  my  sister  and  five  others. 
He  betrayed  them  to  save  his  own 
skin  and  his  Stradivarius!" 

The  art  dealer  stood  up.  "I'm 
sorry  to  have  bothered  you  about 
this  matter.  I  told  Inspector  Banner- 
jee  the  errand  would  be  useless." 

Dr.  Kramer  saw  him  to  the  door. 
"I  do  not  mind,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry 
if  I've  seemed  abrupt,  but  I  am 
pressed  for  time  myself.  We  have 
had  a  bit  of  unexpected  trouble  here 
today  and  I'm  very  busy  as  a  re- 
sult." 

THE  art  dealer  bowed  goodbye 
and  went  back  to  the  Taj  Mahal 
Hotel  to  meet  Inspector  Bannerjee 
and  report  on  his  mission.  The  tall 
Inspector  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  lobby  and  after  listening  to  his 
report  they  both  went  up  to  the  suite 
of  Stefan  Nabel. 

A  blond,  anxious-looking  English- 
man opened  the  door  and  said  at 
once,  "I  was  just  going  to  call  you, 
Inspector.  The  Stradivarius  has 
turned  up." 

"It  has?"  The  Inspector  stared  at 
him. 
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"Yes,"  the  young  man  hurried  on 
with  his  explanation.  "The  Maestro 
thought  he  heard  someone  in  the 
corridor  and  we  looked,  and  there  it 
was.  I  dashed  down  the  hallway  but 
whoever  brought  it  back  had  gotten 
away  safely." 

Mei  Wong  smiled.  "As  long  as  it 
has  been  returned." 

The  blond  man  nodded.  "The 
Maestro  is  elated.  And  the  concert 
will  go  on." 

At  that  moment  a  slender,  dark 
man  with  a  deeply-lined  face  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  violin  in  his 
hands.  He  came  over  to  them.  "What 
do  you  make  of  it?"  he  wanted  to 
know. 

The  Inspector  shrugged.  "Who 
knows?  Is  the  violin  in  good  shape?" 

Tt  was  not  damaged  in  any  way," 
Stefan  Nabel  said  in  his  slightly- 
accented  voice. 

"Then  call  it  good  fortune  that 
you  have  it  back,"  the  Inspector  ad- 
vised. He  turned  to  Mei  Wong. 
"This  is  Mr.  Wong,  one  of  your  spon- 
sors here.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
assist  us  by  discussing  the  theft  with 
your  brother-in-law." 

Nabel  glanced  at  Mei  Wong  with 
troubled  eyes.  "What  did  he  say?" 

"Nothing  that  really  helped,"  Mei 
Wong  said,  feeling  there  was  no 
point  in  mentioning  Kramer's  ac- 
cusations. 

The  musician's  face  took  on  a  wry 
expression.  "I  can  well  imagine  his 
remarks.  He  still  thinks  I  was  to 
blame  for  her  death!"  Nabel  sighed 
heavily.  "He  will  never  understand, 
never!"  His  tone  became  lower  as 
if  he  were  talking  only  to  himself. 
"They  would  have  ruined  my  hands 


—  I  had  no  choice." 

Mei  Wong  felt  it  time  to  change 
the  subject.  "All  Bombay  looks  for- 
ward to  your  recital,"  he  said. 

And  the  music  lovers  of  Bombay 
were  not  disappointed.  Nabel's  con- 
cert was  a  great  success.  Although 
Mei  Wong  found  it  less  enjoyable 
than  he  had  expected.  Even  the 
magic  of  the  music  could  not  allow 
him  to  forget  that  other  man.  Kramer 
with  his  tortured  eyes  as  he  spoke 
of  his  sister's  murder  was  a  vision 
that  intruded  on  the  art  dealer's 
pleasure  all  during  the  performance. 
Mei  Wong  considered  the  price  this 
undoubted  genius  must  have  paid 
to  preserve  his  talent  and  wondered 
if  it  had  not  been  too  high. 

STEFAN  NABEL  left  Bombay  to 
continue  on  his  world  tour.  For 
many  months  Mei  Wong  did  not  see 
Dr.  Hans  Kramer.  But  one  day  when 
he  happened  to  be  at  the  hospital 
visiting  a  client  he  went  down  to  the 
surgeon's  office. 

A  pleasant  receptionist  smiled  up 
at  him.  "May  I  help  you?" 

"I  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Kramer," 
he  said. 

"He  is  no  longer  with  us,"  the 
girl  told  him. 

Mei  Wong  looked  puzzled.  It  was 
not  like  Kramer  to  leave  without  at 
least  phoning  him.  He  asked,  "Where 
might  I  reach  him?" 

The  girl's  face  shadowed.  "He  left 
very  suddenly.  There  is  no  forward- 
ing address." 

The  old  art  dealer  sighed.  "That 
is  too  bad.  My  last  conversation  with 
him  was  several  months  ago.  And  we 
had  only  a  few  minutes  as  he  was 


extremely  busy.  He  said  there  had 
been  some  sort  of  trouble  at  the  hos- 
pital that  day." 

"I  remember,"  the  girl  said.  "That 
was  likely  the  day  a  tiny  vial  of 
radium  was  thrown  away  with  the 
garbage.  Everyone  was  so  upset!" 

Mei  Wong  eyed  her  keenly.  "Was 
it  recovered?" 

"No.  Dr.  Kramer  felt  very  respon- 
sible since  it  could  be  deadly  to  any- 
one exposed  to  it." 

Mei  Wong  left  the  hospital  and 
immediately  took  a  taxi  to  Bombay's 
Police  Headquarters  and  the  office 
of  Inspector  Banner jee.  Along  the 
way  he  thought  of  the  missing 
radium  vial  and  the  murderous 
weapon  it  might  make  if  it  got  in 
the  wrong  hands.  It  would  be  so 
easy  to  hide  it  in  any  tiny  place. 

"I've  just  been  to  the  hospital," 
he  told  the  Inspector,  "and  I  find 
that  Dr.  Kramer  has  left  suddenly. 
He's  no  longer  in  Bombay.  And 
there's  no  forwarding  address." 

Inspector  Bannerjee  raised  his  eye- 
brows. "He  was  an  odd,  tormented 
fellow  if  I  remember  correctly,"  he 
said.  "Many  of  his  sort  never  settle 
down.  They  move  on  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  trying  to  forget  a  past 
scarred  on  their  memories  and  a 
homeland  that  can  never  be  theirs 
again.  I  feel  deeply  sorry  for  the 
type." 

"Have  you  heard  any  more  about 
his  brother-in-law,  Stefan  Nabel?" 
Mei  Wong  asked. 

Inspector  Bannerjee  nodded.  "The 
violinist  who  had  his  fiddle  stolen 
and  mysteriously  returned  when  he 
was  here  in  Bombay?  Yes.  And  this 
will  surprise  you.  He's  dead." 
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The  art  dealer  concealed  his  grow- 
ing excitement.  "Really?  Under  what 
circumstances?" 

"His  agent  wrote  me  about  it,"  the 
bearded  Inspector  said.  "He  had  a 
period  of  very  painful  illness.  I  un- 
derstand it  began  on  the  tour  and 
he  grew  gradually  worse.  It  was  an 
inflammation  of  the  bones  —  osteo- 
myelitis." 

"I  see,"  Mei  Wong  paused.  "What 
would  cause  such  a  condition?" 

The  Inspector  sighed.  "According 
to  his  agent  one  of  the  attending 
physicians  had  the  theory  Nabel 
must  have  been  exposed  to  radium 
poisoning.  That  he  had  more  or  less 
continual  contact  with  some  radio- 
active object  of  sufficient  strength  to 
eventually  cause  his  death.  Yet  too 


weak  to  harm  anyone  else  less  ex- 
posed. It  sounded  fantastic  to  me!" 

The  elderly  Chinese  gentleman 
was  silent  for  a  moment.  "Yes,  fan- 
tastic. But  then  so  many  things  in 
life  are.  One  thing  concerns  me.  He 
had  such  a  great  love  for  his  violin. 
It  was  so  much  a  part  of  him.  I 
wonder  what  has  happened  to  it?" 

Inspector  Bannerjee  smiled.  "I  can 
fill  you  in  on  that.  His  agent  wrote 
that  at  NabeFs  request  it  was  cre- 
mated with  him  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered in  San  Francisco  Bay." 

"That  is  most  interesting,"  Mei 
Wong  observed  with  a  thoughtful 
expression  on  his  broad  face.  "In 
that  case  I  shall  not  let  the  matter 
worry  me  any  more." 


TABLE  TALK 

Because  my  family  had  dwindled, 

I  bought  a  spindled 

Table,  quite  neat, 

Where  two  could  eat; 

Then  here  came  all  my  children  — 

Far  more  than  my  table  could  seat! 

I  need  an  accordion  table, 
A  table  that's  able 
To  fold  up  small; 
And  then,  for  all 
The  family  group,  returning, 
To  str-retch  out  from  wall  to  wall! 
—Edith  G.  Schay 
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The  Tempered  Heart 


By  Haydn  Gilmore 


ONCE  in  a  while  a  person  takes 
the  view  that  Jesus  and  Paul 
were  "softies."  Obviously,  such  a 
person  has  never  traced  the  journeys 
of  Jesus  or  Paul  over  the  terrain  of 
Palestine  or  Asia  Minor.  No,  there 
is  no  "pop"  Christianity.  Jesus  was 
not  a  star;  he  is  the  Savior.  Paul  was 
not  a  softie;  he  was  a  saint.  Gentle- 
ness is  not  to  be  confused  with  lack 
of  strength;  courtesy  is  not  to  be 
equated  with  lack  of  toughness. 

The  man  who  offers  the  left  cheek 
is  not  pusillanimous  —  but  rugged. 
Yes,  you  even  get  to  keep  your 
temper  —  two  ways.  First,  you  don't 
have  to  blow  up.  Two,  your  temper 
is  still  there  and  can  be  put  to  work. 


For  there  are  different  kinds  of 
temper,  both  good  and  bad.  "Tem- 
per" comes  from  the  Latin  "to  ap- 
portion, moderate,  regulate"  and  is 
allied  to  tempus,  therefore  fitting  to 
the  time.  And  the  result  of  temper  is 
a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 

Hardness  Is  Necessary 

Sometimes  those  who  are  brusque 
care  the  most.  Witness  a  surgeon  in 
the  midst  of  an  operation.  He  wants 
what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it 
and  "Be  quick  about  it!"  The  pa- 
tient's life  is  at  stake. 

People  are  not  always  impressed 
with  the  sentimental,  romantic, 
gooey   approach.    Sometimes   some- 


Former  Chaplain  Gilmore,  USAF  (Ret.)  is  now  freelancing  and 
working  on  a  newspaper.  His  address  is  Hilltop  Drive,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.    18657 
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one  has  to  love  you  enough  to  "tell 
you  off,"  as  the  phrase  of  my  Welsh 
ancestors  has  it.  A  Spanish  proverb 
also:  the  one  who  loves  you  makes 
you  cry. 

Sometime  ago  the  novel,  Love 
Story,  had  wide  appeal  because  two 
people  cared  for  each  other  and  hid 
it  beneath  a  veneer  of  vulgarism  and 
even  profanity.  (And  as  I  write  this 
I  am  acutely  aware  that  last  year's 
"hit"  is  this  year's  "nothing.")  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  go  this  far, 
but  this  does  point  up  the  hunger  of 
the  old  world  for  reality,  not  gush. 
It  is  also,  on  the  other  hand,  tired  of 
"toughness"  without  tenderness. 

Take  poetry,  a  realm  of  sensitivity 
and  magic.  John  Hall  Wheelock  in 
his  book,  What  Is  Poetry?  (Scrib- 
ners),  cites  this  characteristic  in  the 
poetry  of  Yeats.  For  in  "Sailing  to 
Byzantium"  Yeats  refers  to  old  age 
as  "fastened  to  a  dying  animal  .  .  . 
Its  harshness,  its  brutality,  like  a 
slap  in  the  face,  takes  us  off  our 
guard,  thus  permitting  direct,  per- 
sonal emotion  to  assert  itself  without 
arousing  the  resistance  to  it  so  strong 
in  contemporary  readers."  In  other 
words,  today  people  seek  to  avoid 
outward  displays  of  emotion,  and  so, 
even  in  a  poem,  it  takes  a  certain 
forceful  directness,  rather  than  gen- 
tleness, to  bring  out  that  latent  emo- 
tion. 

A  tempered,  almost  abrupt  word 
can  be  spoken,  if  love  is  behind  it. 
When  the  disciples  could  not  cast 
out  the  demons,  the  Lord  did  not 
lecture  them  on  methods  of  effective 
witnessing.  He  said  they  were  "faith- 
less" and  "perverse"  and  said:  "Bring 
him  here  to  me"  (Matt.  17:17). 


Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
Steel,  Not  Sugar 

Nor  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
sugary.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  and  even  painful. 
And  who  could  forget  the  swish  of 
the  scourges  in  the  synagogue  that 
day  when  Jesus  turned  over  the 
tables?  I  do  not  think  that  the  men 
who  got  "marked  up"  by  the  scourge 
thought  of  him  as  "that  sweet,  ten- 
der, harmless  Jesus." 

The  Lord  cursed  the  fig  tree 
(Matt.  21:18-22)  just  before  his 
death  on  the  Cross,  where  he  laid 
down  his  life  in  obvious  tenderness 
and  love.  Jesus  did  not  love  the 
woman  the  less  when  he  told  her 
rather  bluntly:  "Go,  call  your  hus- 
band." (John  4:16);  on  another  oc- 
casion he  said:  "Go  and  learn  what 
this  means,  I  desire  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice.  For  I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners"  (Matt.  9:13). 
Jesus  was  pretty  rugged  about  it 
even  when  he  was  talking  about 
spiritual  matters.  But  it  was  never 
coarse  or  profane;  it  was  not  just 
temper;  it  was  a  heart  tempered  by 
love,  and  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. 

On  the  personal  level,  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  no  one  on  this  earth 
loved  me  more  than  my  father.  He 
loved  me;  I  knew  he  did.  To  the 
day  he  died  he  said  that  he  loved 
me.  And  I  believed  it  and  still  be- 
lieve it.  But  no  one  ever  spoke  to 
me  so  straightforwardly  or  abruptly 
at  times.  His  rebukes  were  the  best 
of  all! 

Many  who  seem  gentle  are  not. 
The  Psalmist  mentioned  those  whose 
speech  was  sleeker  than  butter,  but 
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in  whose  hearts  there  was  war. 
Words  softer  than  oil  can  conceal 
drawn  swords   (Ps.  55:21). 

There  are  those  whose  exteriors 
seem  rough,  but  who  are  meek 
within.  Thus,  Joseph,  for  purposes 
of  his  own,  spoke  gruffly  to  his  breth- 
ren whom  he  loved  (Gen.  42:7)  St. 
Paul  spoke  sternly  at  times,  so  much 
so  that  he  had  to  plead,  "Why?  Be- 
cause I  do  not  love  you?  God  knows 
I  do!"  (2  Cor.  11:11). 

And  so,  we  also  need  the  tempered 
heart.  If  we  are  to  be  heard  in  the 
world,  or  even  among  friends  or 
family,  we  need  the  balance  of  tem- 
per and  always  strong  mettle.  Per- 
sons without  temper  will  never 
amount  to  anything.  Let  us  use  tem- 
per as  a  point  of  strength,  controlled; 
not  weakness,  uncontrolled. 

We  are  not  to  be  overly  stern;  we 


are  to  be  steely.  Not  merciless,  but 
forceful.  Not  brusque,  but  often 
brisk.  Not  unsparing,  but  sturdy. 
Not  insensitive,  but  brawny.  Not 
hard-hearted,  but  tough  —  with  a 
mental  attitude  that  is  convinced,  as 
well  as  tested,  in  the  fire  of  experi- 
ence. 

"The  mind  of  Christ"  (Phil.  2:5) 
is  not  a  sweet,  subtle  tissue  of  feel- 
ing, but  it  is  the  endurance  which 
enables  humiliation,  service,  obedi- 
ence and  suffering.  This  rugged, 
weathered  aspect  of  character  is 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  we  have  boiled  out  the  vitamins 
in  the  bad  temper  of  wrath  and 
filtered  away  the  flavor  with  the 
froth  of  feeling.  Then  we  wonder 
where  the  fervor  went.  We  can  be 
neither  strong  nor  gentle  until  we 
have  a  tempered  heart. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  5-7;  21:13;  23 

1.  Why  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more  like  steel  than  sugar? 

2.  Someone  has  said  that  of  all  the  world's  religions  Christianity  is 
closest  to  reality,  to  the  world  as  it  is.  Do  you  agree?  Can  you  il- 
lustrate this? 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  be  kind  when  one  ought  to  be  honest?  A  "softie" 
when  one  should  really  be  "hard-nosed"?  Have  you  ever  deliberately 
"told  someone  off"  for  the  sake  of  his  own  well-being? 

4.  Can  you  distinguish  between  sentimentality  and  love?  Was  Jesus 
ever  sentimental? 


BRAIN  TEASER 

Eleven  men  have  served  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  then 
become  President.  Can  you  name  them? 
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^A  %eason 


for  Thankfulness 


By  Lucy  Gaylord  Starnes 


An  outstanding  American  gratefully  remembers  a  friendly  man 


TN  his  eulogy  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  President  Nixon  spoke  of  Mr. 
■**  Hoover's  love  for  the  law  and  his  God  and  the  law  of  his  country. 
Because  he  stood  steadfastly  for  obedience  to  the  law,  in  the  last  years 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  life,  some  organizations  and  some  men,  more  liberal 
than  loyal,  turned  against  him.  His  faith  in  his  God,  his  love  of  his 
country,  and  his  commitment  to  his  work  were  so  great  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  undaunted  by  these  attacks. 

He  influenced  my  life,  as  he  did  the  lives  of  all  Americans  indirectly; 

but,  in  one  brief  episode,  he  touched  mine  directly.  In  May,  1956, 
as  a  struggling  freelance  writer,  I  had  an  idea  about  doing  a  short 
article  on  Thanksgiving,  and  planned  to  give  it  a  slightly  different  slant. 
I  wrote  to  several  important  men  and  asked  for  some  memory  for 
which  they  were  thankful,  and  which  I  might  use  in  my  article,  "It's 
Not  All  Turkey."  The  only  one  who  answered  me  was  J.  Edgar 
Hoover!  I  researched  and  found  enough  material  to  use  in  the  article, 
and  sent  the  article  to  THE  LINK  in  late  July. 
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The  late  John  Edgar  Hoover  who  gave  a  lifetime  of  thankful  service  to  his 
country   and   who   created   and   led   the   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation. 
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T  RECEIVED  a  kind  letter  from  the  editor  saying  that  he  had  just 
■*•  finished  reading  my  story  with  enjoyment.  He  was  returning  it, 
however,  because  it  was  too  late  for  his  November,  or  Thanksgiving 
issue.  He  explained  that  his  magazine  went  to  military  posts  all  over 
the  world  and  had  an  early  press  date.  But  he  thought  that  I  might 
still  have  time  to  place  it  elsewhere.  As  I  was  extremely  new  at  the 
freelance  game  then,  I  neglected  to  send  the  article  off,  and  later  it 
was  lost.  But  I  did  keep  the  letter  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  its 
description  of  an  incident  in  his  early  life  for  which  he  had  remained 
very  thankful.  His  letter  read: 

Dear  Mrs.  Starnes: 

Your  letter  dated  May  10,  1956,  has  been  received  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  request,  I  am  enclosing  a  short  statement  which 
you  may  feel  free  to  use  for  publication  in  THE  LINK.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  of  service  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely   yours, 
S/J.    Edgar    Hoover. 

The  enclosure  read: 

Like  all  Americans,  I  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful,  and  at 
Thanksgiving  time  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  recall  a  man 
whose  early  influence  has  stayed  with  me  over  the  years. 

Sand-lot  games,  as  vital  to  youngsters  of  my  day  as  to  modern  teen- 
agers, absorbed  many  Saturday  afternoons  in  our  neighborhood.  The 
tips  and  pointers  which  we  received  from  this  friendly  man  who  oc- 
casionally joined  our  group  were  deeply  appreciated,  yet  all  of  us, 
I  think,  were  a  little  startled  when  we  found  that  he  was  a  minister. 
Before  long  some  of  us  were  attending  his  church  and  Sunday  school. 
There,  the  lessons  of  fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship  which  had 
been  stressed  in  playing  games  were  applied  to  the  infinitely  more  im- 
portant game  of  life.  I  have  not  forgotten  those  lessons  and  I  am 
today  most  thankful  to  Dr.  Donald  Campbell  MacLeod,  the  Presby- 
terian minister  who  taught  that  the  way  one  plays  the  game  is  more 
important  than  winning. 

Signed:  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 

And  J.  Edgar  Hoover  did  win  in  his  "game  of  life."  His  death,  as  the 
poet  Markham  wrote  of  Lincoln's  death,  "Leaves  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky."  ■  ■ 
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There  Do  the  Angels  Resort! 


By  Lela  J.  Stout 


R 


UDYARD  KIPLING  once  wrote 
short  poem  called  "The 
Jester."  In  it  he  speaks  of  the  "three 
degrees  of  bliss"  to  be  found  in 
heaven.  The  highest  is  awarded  to 
him  "Who  saves  a  brother's  soul/  At 
peril  of  his  own;/  There  is  the  Power 
made  known!"  And  the  second  place 
is  his  "Who  saves  his  brother's  soul/ 
By  excellent  advice/  For  there  the 
Glory  lies!"  There  is  a  third  and 
lowest  place,  and  it  belongs  to  him 
"Who  has  saved  a  soul  by  a  jest/ 
And  a  brother's  soul  in  sport  ..." 

One  may  doubt  that  Kipling  really 
believed  that  heaven  actually  has 
such  levels  as  these.  But  he  was 
saying   something   important  —  and 


perhaps  he  had  his  reasons  for  pre- 
senting them  in  the  form  of  a  light- 
hearted  poem.  When  I  first  read  it  I 
felt  it  to  be  irreverent  at  best.  Should 
a  man  plunge  into  vile  situations 
and  temptations  in  order  to  save 
another's  soul  "at  peril  of  his  own," 
why  that  was  surely  a  laudable  and 
noble  act.  And  to  give  "excellent  ad- 
vice" as  a  teacher  or  a  minister,  why 
that  was  certainly  commendable.  But 
to  use  jokes  and  laughter  to  win 
people  to  Christianity  —  could  it  be 
possible?  And  if  possible,  would  it 
be  right?  For  having  God  in  your 
life  is  a  very  serious  experience.  Sal- 
vation could  scarcely  be  bargained 
for  "in  sport." 


Ms.  Stout  is  a  freelancer  whose  address  is  738  Koehler  Court,  San 
Antonio,  Texas  78223 
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Humor:   Part  of  God's  Image 

Yet,  over  the  years  I  began  to  find 
a  deeper  meaning  in  the  poem.  Per- 
haps there  are  souls  who  cannot  be 
reached  by  solemn  advice  and  seri- 
ous appeals.  Perhaps  there  are  times 
when  a  joke,  a  friendly  clap  on  the 
shoulder,  can  reach  through  to 
places  a  sermon  could  never  pene- 
trate. A  laugh  instead  of  a  con- 
demning frown  —  a  smile  instead  of 
a  plea.  If  it  works,  why  not? 

Why  not,  indeed?  Man  is  said  to 
be  the  only  animal  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  And  did  not  God  make  us  in 
his  own  image? 

In  the  church  I  attended  as  a  child 
our  minister  was  Brother  Foster.  He 
was  a  jovial  man,  despite  much  per- 
sonal tragedy  in  his  life,  and  often 
he  would  inject  a  note  of  humor  into 
his  sermons.  Like  many  children  I 
was  frankly  bored  by  church,  never 
attended  when  I  could  get  out  of  it, 
and  rarely  listened  to  the  sermon 
when  I  did.  Then  one  Sunday  Broth- 
er Foster  chose  to  preach  on  the 
parable  of  The  Prodigal  Son.  And  I 
listened.  He  didn't  just  read  it  out 
of  the  Bible.  He  told  the  story.  He 
told  it  in  modern  terms  with  modern 
expressions. 

It  was  interesting  —  and  it  was 
funny.  I  have  long  ago  forgotten  his 
exact  words,  but  they  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

A  rich  man  had  two  sons,  and  he 
planned  to  leave  them  a  good  in- 
heritance when  he  died.  But  the 
younger  son  was  a  little  bit  wild  and 
something  of  a  rebel,  and  he  decided 
to  become  a  society  drop-out  on  his 
father's  money.  So  he  went  to  the 
old  man  and  he  said:    "Hey,  Pop, 


how  about  laying  a  little  of  that 
bread  on  me  now  so  I  can  live  a 
little  before  I  turn  thirty  and  get  old 
and  gray?" 

His  father,  who  was  in  no  way 
stupid,  knew  just  about  what  would 
happen.  But  he  figured  a  little  lesson 
in  life  would  do  his  son  good,  and  he 
decided  not  to  make  waves.  So  he 
said,  "O.K.,  son,  if  that's  what  you 
want,  go  ahead  and  do  your  thing." 
He  emptied  his  wallet  and  handed 
the  green  stuff  over.  "So  long,  kid. 
Don't  spend  it  all  in  one  place." 

Well,  the  boy  didn't  spend  it  all 
in  one  place  —  he  spent  it  every- 
where. And  he  said  to  himself: 
"Man,  this  is  living!"  For  a  while  he 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  town. 
"They  never  appreciated  me  at 
home,"  he  thought.  "Now  I  have 
real  friends  who  know  where  it's  at." 
Then  one  morning  he  woke  up  and 
realized  his  pockets  were  empty.  He 
didn't  panic  though  —  not  yet.  "I 
have  plenty  of  friends  now,"  he 
thought,  "and  what  are  friends  for?" 
He  didn't  find  out  that  day  what 
friends  were  for  —  he  couldn't  find 
his  friends.  Like  his  money  they 
were  gone. 

Then  a  horrible  thought  came  to 
the  young  man.  He  tried  to  put  it 
out  of  his  mind,  but  he  kept  getting 
hungrier  and  hungrier.  And  the  hun- 
grier he  got  the  more  this  horrible 
thought  came  back:  he  was  going 
to  have  to  go  to  work.  So  he  went  to 
the  local  employment  agency.  "I 
want  a  job,"  he  announced,  flinch- 
ing a  little  at  the  word.  "An  execu- 
tive position  would  suit  me,  I  think; 
one  with  high  pay  and  short  hours." 

"How  much  experience  have  you 
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had?" 

"Well,  er— " 

"What  about  your  education?" 

"Well,  um — " 

"Look,  kid,  just  what  can  you  do?" 

"Well,  Tve  learned  a  lot  about 
spending  money  in  the  past  few 
months." 

He  did  get  a  job,  finally;  one 
they  considered  worthy  of  his  tal- 
ents. He  became  a  swineherder.  The 
pay  wasn't  much  —  in  fact  it  was 
non-existent.  He  worked  for  room 
and  food,  the  room  being  a  pigpen, 
and  the  food  being  whatever  the 
pigs  would  share  with  him.  This 
seemed  fair  to  everyone  except  the 
young  man  himself,  and  he  wasn't  in 
a  position  to  be  choosy. 

It  was  pretty  much  a  put-down, 
but  the  boy  was  determined  to  stick 
it  out.  He  wasn't  going  to  go  crawl- 
ing back  home;  no,  sir.  But  the 
night  got  colder  and  the  food  got 
worse.  Finally  he'd  had  all  he  could 
take.  "What  am  I  doing  here?"  he 
thought.  "At  home  the  servants  are 
eating  better  than  I  am.  The  dogs 
are  eating  better  than  I  am!  I'll  go 
to  Dad  and  ask  him  for  a  job.  He 
couldn't  be  crazy  enough  to  want  me 
as  a  son  again.  But  maybe  he  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  pig 
man." 

So  he  went  home.  He  wasn't  sure 
he  would  even  get  in  the  door,  but 
he  didn't  have  to  worry,  because  his 
father  came  out  to  meet  him  with  a 
big  smile  on  his  face.  "Hey,  kid, 
how's  it  going?  Glad  you  could  come 
by  for  a  visit!" 

"Well  —  uh  —  it's  not  exactly  a 
visit.  That  is  —  I  mean  —  well, 
what  I  did  was  I  blew  it.  It  was  a 
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real  bad  scene,  and  the  money's 
gone,  and  now  I'm  looking  for  a 
job.  You  couldn't  use  a  good  swine- 
herd, could  you?" 

"No,"  his  father  said,  "I  don't 
need  any  swineherds.  What  I  do 
need  is  a  son," 

The  story  doesn't  end  there,  of 
course,  but  the  point  is  illustrated. 
We  rarely  laughed  in  church,  but 
people  laughed  that  day;  some  be- 
hind hands  and  handkerchiefs;  some 
openly.  I  doubt  that  anyone  ever 
forgot  it.  Some  probably  disap- 
proved. I  can't  say  truthfully  that 
my  church  attendance  was  much 
more  regular  after  that.  But  when  I 
went,  I  listened  harder.  Who  knows 
—  I  might  hear  something  I  didn't 
expect. 

The  Fellowship  of  Laughter 

There  are  those  who  will  probably 
say  that  the  church  pulpit  is  no 
place  for  levity.  Certainly  a  soul  in 
crisis  is  no  laughing  matter.  But 
perhaps  there  were  those  in  the  con- 
gregation that  day  —  young  people 
wondering  which  way  to  turn  — 
who  were  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  "jazzed-up"  version  of  the  fa- 
miliar story.  Told  lightly,  it  still  held 
its  deep  truth  and  meaning. 

I  do  not  hold  laughter  among 
Christians  to  be  a  bad  thing.  In  try- 
ing times,  in  a  world  we  often  find 
sad,  winning  a  soul  to  Christ  through 
the  fellowship  of  laughter  may  be  an 
unorthodox  —  but    possible  —  way. 

A  teacher  with  whom  I  had  had  a 
long  acquaintance  is  not  only  a  fine 
teacher  but  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  an  active  member  of  his  church. 
A  girl  in  one  of  his  classes  was  an 


exceptionally  brilliant  student,  but 
sullen  and  rebellious.  She  attended 
no  church,  and  her  family  had  no 
interest  in  any  sort  of  religion.  One 
day  this  teacher  invited  her  to  attend 
his  church  the  following  Sunday. 
She  refused  abruptly,  laughing  as 
she  did  so.  Instead  of  becoming  an- 
gry or  upset,  he  laughed  right  back 
at  her.  "Ill  make  a  deal  with  you," 
he  said,  "and  there's  no  way  you  can 
lose  on  it.  You  come  to  church  and 
Sunday  school  next  Sunday  and  the 
two  Sundays  following.  If  you  don't 
want  to  come  back  after  that,  I 
won't  bug  you  about  it  again.  And 
if  you  do  want  to  come,  we  both 
win.  I  dare  you  to  do  it.  I  think 
you'll  like  it.  I  think  you'll  want  to 
come  back  —  and  I  dare  you  to 
prove  I'm  wrong!" 

The  girl  took  him  up  on  it.  She 
faithfully  attended  both  church  and 
Sunday  school  for  three  Sundays  in 


a  row.  She  did  not  speak  to  her 
teacher  about  it,  nor  he  to  her.  But 
the  fourth  Sunday  she  came  again. 
And  on  the  fifth  Sunday  she  an- 
nounced her  desire  to  become  a 
member.  As  was  the  custom,  the  en- 
tire congregation  filed  past  her  to 
shake  her  hand  after  her  vows  were 
taken.  When  her  teacher  came  up  to 
her  she  clasped  his  hand  warmly  and 
said  simply:  "You  were  right.  We 
both  win." 

This  girl's  soul  was  saved  on  a 
gamble  and  a  dare.  Pleading  and 
persistence  would  never  have  moved 
her.  She  became  an  active  worker 
for  Christ,  all  because  someone 
laughed  and  said:  "I  dare  you  to!" 

There  is  a  last  line  to  the  poem  I 
quoted  in  the  beginning: 

".  .  .  And  the  lowest  place  is  his/ 
Who  has  saved  a  soul  by  a  jest/  And 
a  brother's  soul  in  sport.  But  there 
do  the  angels  resort!" 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Ecclesiastes  2;  8:l5ff;  Lk.  14:20;  Proverbs  17:22. 

1.  Is  there  much  humor  in  the  Bible?  Does  Jesus  exhibit  a  sense  of 
humor?  When  and  where? 

2.  From  your  own  experience  can  you  illustrate  the  salvage  (or  pre- 
ventative) capability  of  a  sense  of  humor?  If  life  seems  grim  now, 
what  would  it  be  without  humor? 

3.  As  the  writer  points  out,  God  in  his  mercy  endowed  his  creature, 
man,  with  a  sense  of  humor  which  must  therefore  be  part  of  the 
Divine  Image.  People  of  every  religious  faith  and  none  —  have 
this  gift.  Is  humor,  therefore,  part  of  man's  deepest  nature? 

4.  What  are  some  types  or  gradations  of  humor? 


QUOTES:  If  each  of  us  would  determine  to  change  one  person  for  the  good, 
we  could  solve  all  the  world's  problems.  That  person,  of  course,  would  be 
one's  self. — Charles  Ricker 

A    true   friend   is   one   who   thinks   you're    a   good    egg  —  though    you're 
slightly  cracked. — F..G.  Kernan 
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From  the  painting,  "Pilgrim 
Going  to  Church,"  by  George 
H.  Boughton,  hanging  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 


Babworth 


in  Pilgrim  Country 


By  George  A.  Wright 
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ONCE  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
a  chaplain's  career  he  finds 
himself  in  the  very  spot  where  years 
before  a  brave  brother  in  Christ 
made  history  during  a  little  known 
but  now  remembered  hour  of  crisis 
and  decision.  Such  was  the  case 
when  the  Fleet  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope was  invited  to  preach  at  Bab- 
worth  Church  in  the  heart  of  En- 
gland's Pilgrim  Country.  Again  it  was 
Harvest  Festival  Sunday,  only  this 
time  it  came  during  the  350th  anni- 


versary celebration  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers'  September,  1620,  sailing 
for  the  New  World.  In  Britain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States, 
towns  and  villages  connected  with 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  Mayflower 
Story  were  taking  special  pains  to 
commemorate  these  historic  occa- 
sions, as  well  as  urging  tourists  to 
break  from  traditional  trails  and 
visit  the  places  where  it  all  began. 
In  this  small  farming  community 
where  the  counties  of  Nottingham, 
York   and    Lincoln   meet,   one   may 
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step  back  into  the  early  days  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  relive  the 
events  which  were  to  write  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  Here  the  May- 
flower Story  has  its  beginnings.  Here 
we  may  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pilgrims  down  Ryton  Water  and 
across  the  North  Sea  to  Holland. 
Here  we  can  try  to  share  their  exile 
before  setting  out  on  that  historic 
voyage  from  Plymouth  to  New 
England  during  the  winter  of  1620. 

THE  invitation  to  Pilgrim  Coun- 
try came  from  the  Reverend  Ed- 
mund F.  Jessup,  Rector  of  Bab- 
worth,  historian  and  author  of  a 
delightful  little  book  about  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Mayflower  Story.  He 
is  also  a  most  kind  and  genial  host, 
for  both  he  and  his  family  lost  no 
time  making  his  guests  feel  perfectly 
at  home.  A  former  British  Royal 
Army  Chaplain,  Mr.  Jessup  has  de- 
voted a  great  amount  of  time  to 
searching  out  bits  and  pieces  of  fas- 
cinating information  about  that  tiny 
cluster  of  Nottinghamshire  people 
who  emigrated  first  from  Scrooby, 
thence  to  Holland  and  finally  to 
New  England's  Plymouth  Rock  three 
and  one-half  centuries  ago.  What- 
ever in  the  way  of  credit  for  the 
factual  content  in  this  article  goes 
mainly  to  Mr.  Jessup,  for  aside  from 
the  thrill  of  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  early  heroes  of  the 
faith,  the  tales  are  at  best  second- 
hand and  the  information  a  "many 
borrowed  thing." 

To  the  occasional  visitor  Bab- 
worth  Church  looks  quite  like  a  hun- 
dred other  parish  churches  nestled 
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amid  rural  England's  rolling  hills 
and  green  hedgerows.  A  certain 
charm  and  peaceful  tranquility  be- 
lies the  fact  that  here  the  fires  of 
dissent  were  fanned  until  they  burst 
into  a  white  hot  flame  that  would 
burn  forever  in  the  hearts  of  free- 
dom loving  pilgrims.  Few  are  aware 
of  what  happened  within  the  walls 
of  this  ancient  Church,  or  that  plans 
for  a  magnificent  adventure  were 
laid  in  the  nearby  vine-covered  rec- 
tory one  reaches  today  via  a  winding 
path  known  as  "Pilgrims'  Walk." 

IT  WAS  at  Babworth  that  William 
Brewster,  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Post  at  Scrooby,  and  William  Brad- 
ford —  who  later  was  to  become 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  —  met 
and  listened  to  "a  grave  and  rever- 
end preacher"  explain  the  word  of 
God.  The  name  of  that  remarkable 
man  was  Richard  Clyfton.  Shortly 
after  being  inducted  into  the  parish 
of  Babworth  on  11  July  1586,  he 
married  Anne  Stuffen  of  Warsop  by 
whom  he  had  six  children,  all  born 
at  Babworth.  Three  daughters  died 
in  infancy  and  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  Of  the  three  sons,  two 
died  in  exile  and  were  buried  in 
Amsterdam,  while  Zachary  returned 
to  live  first  in  Yorkshire,  and  later 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he 
died. 

As  a  student  at  Cambridge  young 
Clyfton  must  have  listened  to  the 
early  "reformist  preachers"  who  later 
were  destined  to  become  famous  in 
the  struggle  for  religious  freedom 
and  liberty  of  conscience.  Their  doc- 
trines became  his  and  the  fame  of 
his    preaching    at    Babworth    soon 


THE    PILGRIMS     WAY — BABWORT1I 

This  ancient  church  was  built  in  1290  to  serve  a  vast  parish 
of  6,000  acres  including  Ranby.  When  Babworth  Lake  was 
made  in  1816,  the  Retford -Worksop  road,  which  originally 
passed  by  the  churchyard,  was  diverted,  thus  giving  the 
church  its  pleasant  seclusion. 

During  the  ministry  of  Reverend  Richard  Clyfton,  1586-1605, 
some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  worshipped  here.  When  de- 
prived, Clyfton  joined  their  company  at  Scrooby  and  went 
with  them  to  Holland. 
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spread  throughout  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

Just  ten  miles  away,  at  Auster- 
field,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
William  Bradford  came  under  the 
attractive  spell  of  Clyfton's  preach- 
ing. Sunday  after  Sunday  he  walked 
to  Bab  worth  to  hear  him  preach. 
There  he  would  meet  William  Brew- 
ster, Scrooby's  Postmaster,  also 
drawn  by  the  inspired  oratory  and 
reformist  doctrines  of  the  venerable 
Clyfton. 

Years  later,  when  Bradford  had 
become  Governor  of  New  Plymouth, 
he  refers  in  his  memoirs  to  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  Rec- 
tor of  Babworth.  He  remembers  him 
as  "a  grave  and  reverend  preacher, 
who  by  his  fervor  and  diligence  had 
done  much  good,  and  under  God 
had  been  the  means  of  the  conver- 
sion of  many." 

It  would  appear  then  that  at  Bab- 
worth, Reverend  Clyfton,  together 
with  William  Brewster,  the  Post- 
master of  Scrooby,  and  young  Wil- 
liam Bradford  —  destined  for  the 
high  office  of  Governor  in  the  New 
World  —  these  men  would  meet  to 
study  and  plan  how  they  might  se- 
cure the  religious  freedom  for  which 
they  all  were  eventually  going  to 
sacrifice  a  great  deal. 

A  noted  authority  on  the  Pilgrims, 
Professor  Arbor,  in  the  "Story  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,"  writes:  "So  going 
back  to  the  ultimate  facts,  we  say 
that  the  Pilgrim  movement  origi- 
nated in  the  Rectory  and  Church  of 
Babworth  in  Nottinghamshire." 
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T  WASN'T   long  before  Clyfton 
got  into  trouble  with  his  superi- 


ors and  was  deprived  of  his  living. 
By  1604,  he  had  been  cited  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  at  York  for  his 
nonobservance  of  fast  days  and  for 
neglecting  to  use  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism.  Sometime  in 
that  year  he  was  "deprived,"  for  the 
Archbishop's  register  at  York  states 
that  the  "living  was  vacant  owing 
to  the  deprivation  of  Richard  Clyf- 
ton," when  George  Turvin,  Vicar  of 
East  Retford,  was  presented  on  6 
June  1605. 

On  leaving  Babworth,  Clyfton 
made  his  home  at  Scrooby.  When 
the  Separatist  Church  was  formed 
there  in  1606,  with  William  Brew- 
ster as  presiding  elder,  Clyfton  be- 
came its  first  pastor  and  was  later 
joined  by  John  Robinson. 

Several  daring  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Scrooby 
Community  to  escape  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Eventually  Clyfton,  along  with 
others,  arrived  safely  in  Amsterdam 
sometime  in  August  of  1608. 

There  this  brief  survey  of  his  life 
must  end,  for  Clyfton  remained  in 
Amsterdam  until  his  death  on  20 
May  1616.  He  was  buried  in  South 
Church.  A  street  in  New  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  is  named  after  him. 
One  of  the  bells  in  Babworth  Church 
bears  the  following  inscription: 


TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 

AND  IN  MEMORY  OF 

RICHARD  CLYFTON 

1586-1605 

'A  GRAVE  AND  REVEREND 

PREACHER" 

(WILLIAM  BRADFORD) 
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What    part    did    an    old    church    play    in    the    sailing    of    the 
Mayflower? 


But  it  is  the  pride  of  all  who  worship 
here  to  share  the  same  Elizabethan 
chalice  which  Clyfton  administered 
to  Bradford  and  Brewster  on  their 
visits,  and  through  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament of  love  to  feel  a  close  kinship 
with  the  descendants  of  those  brave 
men,  the  founders  of  New  Plymouth. 

IN  1955  a  plaque,  recording  the 
association  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
with  Babworth,  was  placed  in  the 
church  porch  by  the  General  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

Preaching  at  Babworth  Church, 
holding  the  very  chalice  that  Pastor 
Clyfton  must  have  used,  the  cup 
whose  silver  rim  must  surely  have 
touched  the  lips  of  William  Brewster 
and  William  Bradford,  was  truly  a 
peak  experience!  At  once  the  whole 
Mayflower  Story  became  more 
meaningful,  and  in  a  sense  even 
personal  and  private.  One  feels  that 
he  has  been  privileged  to  join  with 
those  brave  exiles  in  an  historical 
procession  from  Babworth  Church 
down  Ryton  Waters  across  the  North 
Sea  to  Holland  and  thence  through 
the  English  Channel  to  Plymouth 
and  the  final  leg  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  New  England's  shore. 

THE  Mayflower  left  Leiden,  Hol- 
land, on  September  10,  1620. 
Once  before  she  sailed  with  her 
sister  ship,  the  Speedwell  —  on  Au- 
gust 15  —  and  again  on  September 
2nd.  Both  times  she  had  to  turn 
back  because  the  Speedwell  leaked. 


At  last  the  Mayflower  sailed  on 
alone,  carrying  among  her  one  hun- 
dred passengers  that  separatist 
group  of  independent-minded  reli- 
gious folk  later  to  be  called  "Pil- 
grims." They  dropped  the  hook  at 
Cape  Cod  on  November  21,  and 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  early  in 
December  of  1620. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Mayflower's  passenger  list  included 
a  number  of  "undesirables"  —  ac- 
cording to  Plymouth  Colony  leader 
William  Bradford's  diary.  But  to 
their  everlasting  credit  the  two  op- 
posites  —  the  "righteous"  and  the 
"unrighteous"  (depending  on  where 
you  were!") — adventurers  and  es- 
capees —  came  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  to  begin  a  new  life  and 
in  turn  a  new  society. 

Incidentally,  if  a  personal  note 
may  be  included,  one  of  those  "un- 
desirables" (Mr.  Jessup  lists  forty 
planters  recruited  to  take  part  by 
London  Merchants)  was  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Wright.  First  on  Jessup's  list  is 
the  name  "John  Billington,"  famous 
for  being  the  first  man  to  be  hanged 
for  murder  in  Plymouth!  His  crime 
was  the  killing  of  a  schoolmaster  who 
"had  done  him  dirt  in  the  old  coun- 
try," and  he  paid  for  this  crime  with 
his  life.  (Some  would  insist  that  kill- 
ing a  schoolmaster  was  hardly  a 
hanging  offense!)  Mrs.  Wright's 
other  ancestor  of  Mayflower  fame  is 
remembered  for  almost  succeeding 
in  blowing  up  the  ship!  He  was 
young  Master  Billington,  small  son 
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of  the  aforementioned  "Jonn  Billing- 
ton,"  who  was  severely  chastised  for 
playing  with  flintstones  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  Mayflowers  powder 
magazine! 

MOST  people  will  continue  to 
associate  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
with  the  two  Plymouths;  the  one  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  some 
300  miles  southwest  of  Scrooby  and 
Babworth,  in  the  green  folds  of  the 
Devonshire  countryside.  This  will 
come  as  no  surprise  for  when  money 
talks  most  people  stop,  listen,  and 
believe  what  they  hear.  In  Great 
Britain  the  town  of  Plymouth  set 
aside  over  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  (a  quarter  million  dollars) 
to  promote  Mayflower  programs! 
Pageants,  dinners  exhibitions  and 
large  scale  publicity  over  an  eigh- 


teen-month period  marked  the  cele- 
brations, yet  Plymouth  town  officials 
acknowledged  somewhat  reluctantly 
that  "had  the  Speedwell  and  the 
Mayflower  not  put  into  port,  Plym- 
outh would  not  have  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  Pilgrim  Story." 
The  truth  is  that  all  of  us  have 
cause  to  celebrate  and  commemorate 
the  Pilgrim  Story.  The  religious  free- 
dom and  personal  liberty  those  early 
settlers  sought  have  been  the  key 
strength  in  the  growth  of  our  Repub- 
lic. It  was  those  principles,  not  alone 
the  expanse  of  the  new  continent, 
which  made  it  possible  for  America 
to  ingest  these  undesirables,  religion- 
ists, and  wave  upon  wave  of  im- 
migrants to  come,  enabling  all  to  add 
their  strengths  to  a  burgeoning  na- 
tion: our  own  native  land. 
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WORSHIP 
NOW.... 

6ZX  PAIP 
LAT£R 


Prayer  of  the 
Transplanted  Ones 


By  Elizabeth  Ann  Reeves 


DEAR  LORD,  we  may  be  transplanted  from  a  life  we  loved  and 
were  forced  to  leave  ...  to  one  that  is  foreign. 
We  all  have  one  thing  in  common  .  .  . 

we  want  a  home  to  plant  our  wandering  roots. 
Please,  Lord,  give  us  this  home,  if  not  in  life  .  .  .  then  in  death! 
There  may  be  those  of  us  who  have  no  memories  of  a  better  life  that 

once   was   .    .   .   we   just   know   we're   strangers   in   a    new   hostile 

environment. 
Give  us  the  strength  to  bear  what  we  must,  until  we  find  our  home. 
Give  the  transplanted  ones  who  remember  that  they  loved  or  were 

loved  once  long  ago  the  courage  to  use  this  memory  to  love  again. 
Lord,  if  you  meant  for  us  to  be  among  the  transplanted  breed,  then 

let  us  have  the  courage  to  travel  your  path,  cope  with  temptations, 

and  carry  our  battle  scars  with  dignity. 
Maybe  this  is  thy  will  for  us  .  .  .  maybe  we're  a  special  breed  .  .  . 

sent  out  into  the  world  to  teach  others  of  the  life  we  came  out  of. 
Could  you  be  speaking  through  us,  Lord  .  .  .  The  Transplanted  Ones 

...  to  all  the  people  we  come  in  contact  with  in  our  endless  travels? 

If  we  are  your  spokesmen,  help  us  to  be  worthy  of   this  honor, 

and  maybe  our  mission  in  life  will  be  bearable.  Amen. 
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The  Seed  of  Growth 


By  Irma  Hegel 


Must  one  choose  between  jobs/pollution  and  unemployment/ 
natural  beauty? 


AS  THEY  drove  up  Main  Street 
in  that  small  Ohio  town,  Rachel 
Lilley  had  the  uncanny  feeling  that 
she  had  been  transported  back  in 
time.  A  battered  bandstand  on  the 
square,  brick  sidewalks,  a  drugstore 
that  displayed  old-time  mortar  and 
pestle,  even  a  few  hitching  posts  for 
nonexistent  horses.  This  was  Novem- 
ber, 1972,  she  told  herself. 

Jess  braked  their  car  before  the 
Palace  Hotel  which  had  all  the  gin- 
ger-bread trimmings  of  a  century 
ago.  They  entered  the  shabby  lobby 
where  a  haughty  clerk  jerked  the 
register  about  and  extended  a  pen. 
He  signaled  a  bent-over  porter  in  a 
faded  uniform  to  take  their  bags. 
They  rode  the  creaking  elevator  to 
their  room. 

Once  the  porter  had  left,  Rachel 
sank  into  a  chair.  "What  is  it,  Jeff?" 
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she  asked.  "Do  these  people  know 
who  we  are  and  why  we're  here? 
Do  they  hate  us?" 

Jeff  slipped  off  his  topcoat  and 
tossed  it  on  the  double  bed.  He  was 
a  large  man  with  a  shock  of  thick 
brown  hair  standing  up  from  his 
head,  and  a  bounding  sense  of  vital- 
ity about  him.  He  strode  to  the  dusty 
window,  raised  the  shade  and  peered 
down  at  the  quiet  street  below.  As 
quickly  then  he  returned  to  Rachel 
to  stand  before  her  chair  and  gaze 
tenderly  down  at  her.  "A  town  that 
time  has  forgotten  in  this  very  in- 
dustrial state  of  Ohio.  Fantastic,  isn't 
it?" 

"But  Jeff,  it  is  charming."  Rachel 
was  a  tall  woman  with  smooth  dark 
hair  and  interesting  cheekbones.  She 
folded  her  gloved  hands  in  her  lap. 
"Maybe    the    townspeople   want   to 
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keep  it  this  way.  We're  here  to  close 
the  deal  on  a  factory  site.  A  factory 
will  bring  smoke  and  dirt,  perhaps 
much  of  the  undesirable  element, 
too/' 

"New  factories  are  being  built 
under  revised  codes  for  pollution," 
Jeff  replied.  "Our  factory  will  cer- 
tainly be  erected  under  those  codes. 
The  town  will  change,  naturally. 
Men  will  have  jobs.  Their  jobs  make 
jobs  for  others.  A  man  can't  eat 
'charm'  Rachel,  and  there  are  people 
in  this  town  who  are  eating  very  lit- 
tle of  even  the  bare  necessities." 

Rachel  nodded.  "Two  sides  of  a 
question  always  leave  me  squarely 
in  the  middle.  I  don't  know  the 
honest  answer." 

Jeff  laughed  and  snatched  his  top- 
coat from  the  bed.  "Then  forget  it. 
Come  along  with  me.  I  want  to 
check  the  site  once  more  before  clos- 
ing the  deal.  I'd  like  you  to  look  over 
a  two-story  house  at  the  lake.  Beauti- 
ful surroundings.  Once  it  was  a 
boardinghouse,  long  since  aban- 
doned when  even  summer  tourists 
dwindled  to  nothing.  Remodeled 
completely,  it  might  make  a  home 
for  us.  Our  kids  would  enjoy  the 
water  sports.  You  know  about  hous- 
es. I  don't." 

Rachel  had  been  an  interior  dec- 
orator before  she  had  married  Jeff. 
She  liked  nothing  better  than  restor- 
ing old  houses.  This  one  might  be 
a  real  challenge. 

THEY  left  the  hotel  to  get  into 
their  car  again  and  drive  past 
the  old,  old  houses.  A  bell  in  the 
town  hall  chimed  the  hour  —  such 
deep,    sonorous   tones.    The   factory 


coming  in  would  be  almost  like  the 
serpent  entering  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  Rachel  mused.  Did  God  want 
progress?  Rachel  had  always  put 
problem  questions  to  God  in  child- 
like faith.  A  poem  she  had  read  in 
their  last  church  monthly  came  to 
her  mind. 

The  very  change  that  I  was  fleeing 

from 
How    often    held    the    good    I    had 

prayed  for, 
And  I  was  not  the  less  for  change, 

but  more. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  Jeff 
teased,  glancing  briefly  at  her. 

"I'm  still  thinking  of  the  people  in 
this  town,"  Rachel  replied.  "I'm  still 
wondering  if  the  erection  of  a  fac- 
tory will  really  benefit  them." 

"Change  is  the  seed  of  growth, 
my  darling.  And  what  doesn't  grow, 
town  or  human,  dies." 

They  were  approaching  the  lake, 
surrounded  by  acres  of  woods. 
Rachel  saw  a  sprinkling  of  cheap 
cottages.  Off  by  itself  was  the  one- 
time boardinghouse  with  wide 
porches,  front  and  rear,  a  lean-to,  a 
weed-grown  area  that  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  beautiful  garden. 
Rachel  was  already  planning  chang- 
es. "Let  me  have  the  kev  and  wan- 
der through  this  house  by  myself," 
she  pleaded.  "You  go  on  to  the 
proposed  factory  site  and  pick  me 
up  on  your  way  back." 

A  scowl  came  over  Jeffs  face.  "It 
will  be  cold  in  that  house.  I  could  be 
delayed." 

"No  matter.  I'm  dressed  warmly. 
Please,  Jeff." 
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"Oh,  all  right.  But  mind,  you  walk 
out  into  the  sun  if  you  do  get  cold." 

"I  promise."  Rachel  moved  hap- 
pily toward  the  house. 

Inside  the  musty  hall,  she  stared 
at  brass  gas  jets  still  stuck  in  the 
flowered  wallpaper.  The  living  room 
had  a  wide  fireplace  that  sent  her 
into  ecstasies  of  delight.  Someone 
must  have  ripped  out  the  mantle 
above  the  fireplace,  leaving  great 
gaping  holes.  She  moved  closer  to 
examine  the  extent  of  the  damage 
and  saw  another  wall  of  logs.  Ex- 
citement stirred  within  her.  The  logs 
were  hand-hewn  poplar  held  to- 
gether by  actual  wooden  pegs  and 
chinked  with  clay.  This  house  had 
then  been  built  over  another  house, 
old,  probably  filled  with  early  his- 
tory. She  pulled  at  the  hole  to  make 
it  larger  and  stopped. 

From  outside  came  the  weirdest 
maniacal  laughter  she  had  ever 
heard,  punctuated  by  a  yodeling 
screech  that  hardly  sounded  human. 
She  ran  to  the  window.  Trees 
shielded  the  lake  and  she  saw  no 
one.  The  laughter  and  yodels  con- 
tinued as  if  the  very  forces  of  evil 
were  trying  to  drive  her  away. 

MRS.  LILLEY?"  The  girl  had 
entered  the  room  so  quietly 
Rachel  had  been  unaware  of  her 
presence  until  she  stood  beside  her. 
She  was  such  a  little  thing  with  her 
pale  yellow  hair,  her  wan  face  —  the 
patched  sweater  pulled  over  her 
faded  cotton  dress.  "I  saw  your 
husband  leave  you  here,  and  I  was 
worried  you  might  get  cold.  Our 
cottage  is  just  across  the  way.  Come 
back  with  me  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and 


a  bit  of  warmth  till  your  husband 
fetches  you." 

"You  know  my  name?"  Rachel  ex- 
claimed in  pleased  surprise.  Then  as 
the  weird  laughter  and  yodeling 
came  again,  she  gripped  the  girl's 
thin  hands  in  her  own.  "Oh,  what  is 
that  noise?" 

"Loons,  Mrs.  Lilley.  The  old  long- 
bodies  fly  from  Canada  to  winter  on 
our  lake.  They  make  a  great  noise 
when  they  first  come  but  they  soon 
quiet  down.  Oh  —  I'm  Sally  Poling. 
The  reason  I  know  your  name  is  be- 
cause your  husband's  coming  factory 
is  all  any  of  us  are  talking  about." 

"Do  you  want  the  factory,  Sally?" 

"Mrs.  Lilley,  we're  praying  for  it 
to  be  built.  Work  for  our  men;  food 
for  our  children.  But  we  mustn't  stay 
talking  here.  You'll  catch  your  death 
of    cold." 

"Just  one  more  question,"  Rachel 
pleaded.  She  drew  Sally  toward  the 
hole.  "This  house  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  built  over  a  log  cabin." 

"It  has  been,  Mrs.  Lilley.  I've 
lived  in  Greenville  all  my  life,  my 
daddy,  my  granddaddy,  and  my 
great-granddaddy,  too.  A  log  meet- 
ing-house, a  church  was  built  here  in 
1810.  It  was  too  strong  to  destroy  so 
they  built  the  boardinghouse  right 
over  it." 

"How  awful!  A  historical  meeting- 
house should  be  restored." 

"That  takes  money,  Mrs.  Lilley. 
Not  much  of  that  in  Greenville.  Un- 
less our  men  find  work,  the  church 
in  town  will  go  the  same  way.  Now 
come  and  get  that  coffee.  You  look 
almost  blue  with  cold."  She  stretched 
out  her  hand. 

They  picked  their  way  over  the 
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stones  and  weeds  to  a  small  shabby 
cottage  where  two  blond  toddlers 
eyed  their  visitor  wonderingly.  "This 
is  Connie  Kay  and  Terence  Thomas/' 
Sally  introduced  the  children.  "Mike, 
their  father,  is  out  back,  chopping 
wood.  You'll  meet  him  shortly. 
Mike's  a  good  machinist  —  he 
learned  that  in  the  Navy.  But  he 
can't  get  work  nohow.  It's  hard  to 
live  on  welfare  and  they  tell  us  even 
welfare  funds  are  petering  out." 

"But  the  town  is  so  old  and  beau- 
tiful," Rachel  argued.  "A  factory 
will  make  changes." 

"They  changed  the  meetinghouse 
when  they  covered  it  with  another 
building,"  said  Sally.  "Maybe  that 
was  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy.  I  think 
if  the  house  were  torn  down,  you'd 
find  the  meetinghouse  'most  the 
same  as  the  day  it  was  built.  You 
can't  exactly  tear  down  what's  beau- 
tiful 'less'n  something  ugly  is  in  a 
person  first.  Changes  come,  but  folks 
go  on  loving  God  and  staying  true 
to  him,  even  with  empty  stomachs." 

Rachel  suddenly  knew  she  was  al- 
ready a  citizen  of  Greenville  and 
nothing  would  keep  them  from 
building  that  factory  or  seeing  that 
meetinghouse  restored.   She   picked 


up  Baby  Connie  Kay  and  held  out 
her  free  hand  to  Terence  Thomas  to 
follow  their  mother  into  the  lean-to 
kitchen.  Coffee  boiled  cheerfully  on 
an  old  coal  range.  Bread  and  pea- 
nut butter  was  on  the  oilcloth-cov- 
ered table.  They  were  sharing  what 
little  they  had,  and  Rachel's  heart 
cramped  under  the  coat  that  had 
cost  enough  to  keep  this  family  in 
food  for  weeks.  She  sat  down  in  a 
rickety  chair. 

"Thank  you  for  inviting  me  into 
your  home,  Sally  Poling.  You've 
taught  me  much  —  the  seed  of 
growth.  And  why  should  any  of  us 
fear  change  with  God  as  our  pildt?" 

"Do  you  mean  that  your  husband 
will  build  his  factory?"  Sally  asked 
eagerly.  Her  wan  face  flushed. 

"The  deal  will  be  closed  this 
morning,"  Rachel  explained.  "Build- 
ing will  begin  at  once.  Your  Mike 
will  have  work." 

Sally  sank  down,  sobbing. 

"Why  is  Mama  crying?"  Terence 
Thomas  demanded  looking  up  at 
Rachel  with  his  round,  childlike 
eyes. 

Rachel  pressed  the  towhead  to 
her.  "We  women  are  funny.  We  cry 
when  we're  happy.  Look,  Terence 
Thomas,  I'm  crying,  too."  ■  ■ 


TEMPER 

Good  temper,  like  a  sunny  day,  sheds 
a  brightness  over  everything;  it  is  the 
sweetener  of  toil  and  the  soother  of  dis- 
quietude. 

— Good  Reading 
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Life  Is 

What  You  Make  It 


By  L.  Perry  Wilbur 


LIFE  CONSISTS  not  in  holding 
good  cards  but  in  playing  those 
you  do  hold  well,"  said  Josh  Billings, 
American  humorist.  Millions  are  con- 
tent to  take  what  happens  to  them. 
They  do  not  plan  for  the  future  or 
set  goals,  so  it's  little  wonder  that 
most  of  them  drift  through  life.  How 
much  better  and  wiser  to  carve  a 
contribution  from  the  time,  energies, 
and  abilities  that  are  yours.  Cliche 
or  not,  it  is  indeed  true  that  life  is 
what  you  make  it. 

In  addition  to  his  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  the  British  people,  through 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  II, 
Winston  Churchill  also  found  time 
to  enrich  the  world's  literature  with 
his  six-volume  history  of  the  war  and 


a  four-volume  history  of  the  English 
speaking  peoples.  His  work  in  the 
field  of  art  (he  was  an  amateur 
painter)  was  so  important  that  for 
five  months  in  the  summer  of  1959 
an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Academy.  States- 
man, author,  artist,  bricklayer,  and 
historian,  he  received  the  Cross  of 
Liberation  —  the  highest  honor 
France  can  bestow  —  "for  outstand- 
ing services  in  the  liberation  of  the 
Republic"  and  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature,  among  a  host  of  other 
significant  honors.  So  long  as  En- 
gland lasts,  his  memory  will  be  cher- 
ished with  admiration.  He  made  his 
life  one  of  the  most  inspiring  con- 
tributions of  the  twentieth  century. 


Mr.  Wilbur's  address  is  Box  65,  Murray  State  University,  Murray,  Ky. 
42071 
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Making  More  of  Life 

How  to  make  more  of  life?  No  one 
has  a  master  list  of  exact  steps  to  be 
followed.  There  are  numerous  direc- 
tions of  value  and  philosophies  that 
can  aid  anyone  who  truly  desires  to 
accomplish  more  in  the  brief  time 
allowed  one  on  this  planet.  One 
good  rule  is  to  be  a  giver  and  not  a 
getter.  As  Sir  William  Osier,  Cana- 
dian physician,  put  it,  "We  are  here 
to  add  what  we  can  to,  not  to  get 
what  we  can  from,  life."  Ask  your- 
self what  you  can  give  to  the  world 
or  how  your  life  and  talents  can  im- 
prove it.  Then  make  it  come  true. 
Everyone  can't  be  a  V.  I.  P.  con- 
tributor but,  at  the  same  time,  don't 
set  your  goals  too  low  either. 

Look  for  good  in  everyone  you 
meet  or  deal  with  —  and  in  every- 
thing else.  The  good  —  some  good 
—  is  there  if  you  look  for  it.  There 
is  enough  reporting  today  of  bad 
news  —  of  murders,  robberies,  scan- 
dals, disasters,  and  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man.  When  you  see  and  find 
good  news,  spread  it  around.  Broad- 
cast it.  Tell  the  good  things  for  a 
change,  and  let  the  unpleasant 
things  stay  buried.  Ever  notice  how 
seldom  children  complain  about  the 
weather?  How  we  feel  is  to  a  large 
degree  determined  by  how  we  think 
we  feel. 

Discover  Your  Abilities 

Your  life  will  add  up  to  much 
more  in  the  long  run,  if  you  find  out 
as  early  as  possible  what  you  can  do. 
If  you've  misjudged  your  abilities 
in  the  past,  have  a  fresh  conference 
with  yourself.  Examine  the  past  vic- 
tories,  achievements,    and  triumphs 


of  your  life,  for  here  you  will  find 
clues  as  to  what  you  can  really  do. 
Socrates  said  it  well  when  he  wrote, 
"Know  thyself."  When  you  apply 
for  a  new  position  you  really  want, 
make  out  a  list  of  the  reasons  why 
you  believe  you  would  do  well  with 
the  company  or  firm.  Study  the  com- 
pany before  applying  and  be  able  to 
tell  the  company  officials  how  you 
can  serve  them  and  why  you're  sure 
you  can  be  of  value  to  them.  Be 
specific. 

Another  valuable  rule  for  accom- 
plishing more  with  your  life  is  to 
use  more  of  your  leisure  hours  for 
greater  success.  After  working  all 
day  in  a  factory,  Henry  Ford  worked 
well  into  the  small  hours  each  night 
on  his  early  car.  He  not  only 
dreamed  of  producing  a  cheaper  but 
still  dependable  automobile  for  the 
masses,  he  used  his  free  hours  to 
accomplish  his  goal.  It  takes  dis- 
cipline to  use  your  spare  time  pro- 
ductively, but  it's  well  worth  the 
effort.  Florence  Nightingale's  advice 
backs  this  up:  "Live  your  life  while 
you  have  it.  Life  is  a  splendid  gift. 
There  is  nothing  small  in  it.  For  the 
greatest  things  grow  by  God's  Law 
out  of  the  smallest.  But  to  live  your 
life  you  must  discipline  it.  You  must 
not  fritter  it  away  in  fair  purpose, 
erring  act,  inconstant  will,  but  make 
your  thoughts,  your  acts  all  work  to 
the  same  end.  That  is  what  we  call 
character." 

Accentuate  the  Positive 

Focusing  on  the  positive  is  a  defi- 
nite help  in  accomplishing  more 
with  your  life.  It's  hard  to  do  some- 
times,   when    problems    and    irrita- 
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tions  seem  to  close  in  on  us,  but 
thinking  positively  will  enable  you 
sooner  or  later  to  feel  positive  and 
thus  to  achieve  more.  Actor  David 
Niven  has  said  that  the  most  helpful 
advice  for  him  came  from  a  fisher- 
man who  helped  raise  him.  This 
advice  has  given  Niven  strength  dur- 
ing the  tough  periods  in  his  life. 
What  the  fisherman  told  David  was 
this:  "I've  been  fishing  for  fifty  years. 
You  have  a  run  of  luck,  then  some 
days  you'll  have  nothing,  not  even 
a  nibble.  It  all  balances." 

Victor  Riesel,  the  labor  columnist 
who  was  blinded  by  gangsters,  could 
have  given  up  after  his  terrible  ex- 
perience. Instead,  he  found  the 
strength  to  go  on.  He  focused  on 
the  positive — the  fact  that  he  was 
sure  he  could  go  on  with  his  work. 
"Regrets  that  I  can't  see?  Yes.  They 
come  and  go.  But  if  you  can't  help 
it,  you  can't  spend  your  life  in  one 
constant  moan  against  it.  Nor  can 
you  weep.  I  recall  clearly  that 
neither  my  family  nor  my  associates 
wept.  I  didn't.  I'm  too  busy."  There 
was  no  time,  in  Victor's  way  of 
thinking,  for  tears.  As  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale,  the  champion  of  the  posi- 
tive thinking  concept,  puts  it,  "What 
the  individual  does  with  a  calamity 
or  a  bad  break  usually  determines 
what  he'll  do  with  his  life."  Lincoln 
gained  great  strength  from  meeting 
failure  after  failure  in  his  life.  It's 
how  you  react  to  temporary  defeat 
and  trouble  that  counts. 

Age  No  Barrier 

And  remember.  Just  because  a 
part  of  your  life  is  over,  you're  not 
down  the  drain.  Some  of  your  great- 


est achievements  can  come  in  your 
middle  or  later  years.  Michel  de 
Montaigne,  a  thirty-eight-year-old 
French  nobleman  who  left  public 
life  in  1571,  moved  into  his  country 
home  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
a  writer.  He  chose  himself  as  his 
subject  "because  I  found  I  had 
nothing  else  to  write  about."  He 
called  his  works  "essays,"  because 
they  were  experiments  in  a  new  kind 
of  literature  —  a  literature  he  did 
much  to  develop.  Remember  too 
that  Handel  wrote  "The  Messiah" 
at  fifty-six,  Beethoven  improved  with 
each  passing  year,  the  Mona  Lisa 
was  painted  at  age  fifty-four  by  da 
Vinci,  and  Michelangelo's  greatest 
conceptions  were  painted  between 
his  fifty-ninth  and  eighty-ninth  years. 

Whatever  life  brings  you,  face  it 
and  make  the  most  of  all  that  you 
have.  The  true  test  of  living  may 
well  be  not  how  much  we  end  up 
with  but  how  well  we  use  what  we 
had  or  developed.  The  words  of 
Henry  Thoreau,  naturalist  and  au- 
thor, challenge  each  one  of  us: 
"However  mean  your  life  is,  meet  it 
and  live  it,  do  not  shun  it  and  call 
it  hard  names." 

Despite  the  problems  of  life  in 
this  last  breathless  third  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  it  is  still  an  incredibly 
wonderful  world  and  age  in  which 
to  be  living.  In  every  field  of  human 
endeavor,  we're  just  beginning  to 
make  progress.  If  each  of  us  could 
return  to  earth  in  a  scant  hundred 
years,  we'd  be  truly  amazed  at  the 
changes  we  would  find.  During  your 
life,  you  can  be  a  part  of  the  rich 
heritage  of  your  century.  You  can 
make  a  worthy  contribution  in  your 
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own  special  way  —  big  or  small. 

So  as  you  live  your  own  unique 
gift  of  life,  remember  the  words  of 
Bernard  Baruch,  the  late  and  illus- 
trious wonder  of  Wall  Street:  "If  we 
but  learn  the  lessons  that  shriek 
from  the  pages  of  history,  there  is  no 


handicap  that  cannot  be  overcome 
by  will-power,  patience,  and  appli- 
cation. The  future  is  bright  with 
promise.  The  trend  of  civilization 
itself  is  always  upward."  What  you 
make  of  your  own  life  depends  on 
you. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Romans  12;  Phil.  2:12;  1  Thess.  4:11,  12. 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  this  author?  Is  he  preaching  "sound  doctrine"? 
What  do  you  think  of  his  suggestions  for  "laying  hold  on  life"? 

2.  The  author's  outlook  is  essentially  optimistic.  What  is  the  place 
of  sin,  do  you  suppose,  in  his  picture?  Does  he  allow  for  it?  How 
would  he  overcome  it? 

3.  Can  regrets  be  useful? 

4.  What,  if  any,  "rights"  does  God  accord  us? 


"About  the  new  Barbie  doll,  Mom.  I've  decided 
to  go  over  your  head." 
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It  can  be  fun! 


Map-Collecting: 
America's  Newest  Hobby 


By  Stanley  Jacobs 


WHEN  THE  Martin  Foster 
family  moved  from  Boston  to 
California,  Mr.  Foster,  an  avid  gar- 
dener, immediately  made  an  unusual 
purchase  for  $5.95.  He  bought  an 
exact-scaled  wall  map  of  Los  Angeles 
County  which  showed  numerous  fea- 
tures in  addition  to  suburbs  and 
streets:  creeks,  swamps,  pipelines, 
dams,  hills  and  valleys. 

The  map  even  provided  details 
about  the  kinds  of  soil  to  be  found 
in  and  around  Los  Angeles.  The 
Fosters  bought  a  house  only  after 
many  hours  of  studying  their  new 
map.  Months  later,  after  the  hus- 
band's flowers  grew  spectacularly 
and  won  top  prize  at  a  garden  club 
show,  this  transplanted  Bostonian 
grinned  and  said, 

"I  owe  my  club  award  to  that  map 
of  Los  Angeles!  We  picked  a  neigh- 


borhood with  just  the  right  kind  of 
dirt.  Map-collecting  and  study  has 
been  a  hobby  with  our  family  for 
years.  That  huge  wall  map  helped 
me  choose  exactly  the  neighborhood 
I  wanted,  a  street  with  the  right  kind 
of  drainage,   and  the  soil  needed." 

In  past  centuries,  only  kings  and 
savants  were  privileged  to  own  and 
read  maps.  The  charts  which  Colum- 
bus and  Magellan  drafted  during 
their  immortal  voyages  were  kept 
hidden  away  in  the  archives  of 
Seville.  At  one  time,  no  foreigner 
could  possess  a  map  of  Japan. 

The  profitable  oil  sailing  routes  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  were 
engraved  on  180  plates,  but  this 
Secret  Atlas  was  "classified"  and 
kept  under  lock  and  key  for  the  eyes 
of  the  company's  captains  only. 

All  that  is  changed  now. 
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OUR  map-happy  nation  produces 
more  than  165,000,000  maps  a 
year,  most  of  which  are  given  away. 
There  is  almost  one  map  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  (If  you  doubt  it,  glance  at 
that  accumulation  of  old  maps  in  the 
glove  compartment  of  your  car! ) 

Today  map-making,  collecting, 
swapping  and  study  have  become 
popular  pastimes  in  countless  Amer- 
ican homes.  Children  are  learning 
geography  and  even  economics  by 
studying  inexpensive  or  free  maps 
provided  by  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, state  agencies,  the  federal 
government,  and  gas  stations. 

For  prices  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  twenty-five  dollars,  you 
can  purchase  any  type  of  map  you 
want,  from  an  aerial  survey  of  your 
state  to  a  hometown  chart  which 
will  show  precisely  the  location  of 
your  own  house. 

Whatever  interests  your  family, 
there  very  likely  is  a  map  which  will 
shed  some  new  light  on  the  subject. 
Cave  explorers  —  called  speleolo- 
gists —  have  their  own  charts  of 
caves  in  almost  every  state.  If  you 
are  an  enthusiastic  walker,  there  are 
hundreds  of  maps  detailing  little- 
known  but  fascinating  hiking  trails 
from  coast  to  coast. 

If  weekend  flying  is  your  dish, 
there  are  specialized  airway  maps 
and  charts  which  will  accurately 
guide  you  from  city  to  city,  or  from 
your  hometown  to  the  nearest  golf 
course  with  a  landing  strip. 

Today  boating  has  become  an 
enjoyable  pursuit  for  millions  of 
families.  Without  accurate  charts  of 
our     waterways,     this     phenomenal 


growth  in  boat  ownership  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Everybody,  it  seems,  is  collecting 
maps  for  one  purpose  or  another. 
Bird-watchers  have  their  own  charts 
showing  the  migration  of  various 
species.  For  a  few  cents,  you  can 
order  from  Uncle  Sam  in  Washing- 
ton large  and  colorful  charts  show- 
ing the  spots  where  buried  treasure 
is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  coastal 
waters  once  traversed  by  pirate  ships 
and  galleons. 

There  are  maps  a-plenty  of  all 
national  parks,  deserts,  lakes,  and 
wild-life  refuges.  Scores  of  individ- 
uals are  putting  their  map  hobbies  to 
good  use.  These  include: 

—  Mrs.  Rose  Carlson  of  Seattle, 
who  collects  the  maps  provided  by 
gas  stations,  mounts  them  on  sturdy 
cardboard,  and  then  cuts  the  maps 
into  hundreds  of  jagged  pieces.  Mrs. 
Carlson  presents  these  jigsaw  puz- 
zles to  children  in  hospitals  in  Wash- 
ington or  Oregon. 

"Working  with  maps  gives  the 
children  a  sense  of  the  vastness  and 
wonder  of  their  own  land,"  says 
Mrs.  Carlson,  a  sixty-four-year-old 
widow.  "My  hobby  costs  little  or 
nothing,  as  maps  usually  are  free 
for  the  asking.  Even  adult  patients 
in  hospitals  get  a  kick  out  of  re-as- 
sembling a  jigsaw  map  of  their  own 
home  states." 

—  The  Joseph  Reese  family  of 
New  Orleans,  who  have  collected 
2,124  maps  of  America,  foreign 
lands,  major  cities,  and  hamlets. 
Once  a  week,  the  parents  and  their 
four  children  hold  "map  night." 
Each  family  member,  Mom  and  Dad 
included,    must    give    a    ten-minute 
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talk  on  the  cities  and  natural  assets 
of  a  state  whose  map  has  been  stud- 
ied that  week.  Not  surprisingly,  all 
the  Reese  kids  receive  top  grades  in 
geography  at  school. 

—  Alex  Hill  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, who  has  solved  the  problem  of 
what  to  give  "the  man  who  has  every- 
thing." Mr.  Hill,  a  partially-disabled 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  superim- 
poses state  maps  on  fine  linen  hand- 
kerchiefs. He  sells  the  maps  by  mail 
to  business  executives  in  all  fifty 
states. 

THERE  are  "map  clubs"  whose 
members  exchange  maps  by 
mail,  and  swap  information  about 
rare  and  unusual  charts.  A  New 
England  Club  specializes  in  maps 
of  pre-World  War  I  vintage.  In 
Ohio,  a  map  club  composed  of  peo- 
ple past  fifty  nostalgically  swaps 
yellowing  road  maps  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's,  printed  long  before  our 
present  era  of  toll  roads  and  ex- 
pressways. 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  map  collector's 
best  friend.  For  a  nominal  fee,  you 
can  buy  a  highly  detailed,  scaled 
map  of  any  state,  metropolitan  area, 
national  park,  historical  battlefield, 
river  basin,  and  mountain  range. 
Simply  write  for  what  you  want  to 
the  Map  Information  Office,  c/o  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.C.  20240. 

Most  states  try  to  update  their 
maps  every  three  years.  You  can  ob- 
tain a  map  of  any  county  in  your 
state  —  or  any  other  state  —  by 
writing  to  the  highway  department. 
Prices  range  from  ten  cents  to  one 
dollar  for  such  maps.  Maryland,  for 


example,  sells  county  maps  hand- 
somely printed  in  color  for  one  dol- 
lar each.  A  number  of  families  in 
that  state  proudly  display  these 
colorful  charts  —  shellacked  and 
mounted  —  in  rumpus  rooms  and 
dens. 

You  may  unearth  brittle  old  maps 
of  your  own  home  state  in  antique 
shops,  if  you  are  lucky.  Or,  you 
should  be  able  to  order  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  an  old  state  map 
from  your  local  historical  society. 
There  are  many  uses  for  these  vin- 
tage charts,  viz. 

—  A  Chicago  family  paid  eight 
dollars  to  a  photographer  to  take  a 
picture  of  a  map  of  Illinois  as  it  was 
in  Abe  Lincoln's  early  years.  En- 
larged to  thirty  by  forty  inches,  the 
map  copy  was  given  two  coats  of 
clear  varnish  and  was  carefully  ce- 
mented to  an  old  coffee  table.  Plate 
glass  was  cut  to  fit  the  map  and  pro- 
tect it  from  ash  trays,  wet  glasses, 
and  nicks.  This  unusual  coffee  table 
never  fails  to  excite  admiration  — 
yet  it  cost  only  thirty  dollars  includ- 
ing the  protective  glass  top. 

—  In  Salt  Lake  City,  a  sixty- 
seven-year-old  retired  railroad  agent 
photographed  a  historical  society 
map  showing  early  Indian  villages  in 
that  state.  He  then  photo-copied 
other  rare  maps  showing  old  wagon 
trails  and  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 
Enlarged  as  photo-murals,  they 
cover  all  four  walls  of  his  den  and 
are  a  source  of  information  and  fas- 
cination to  his  grandchildren  who 
learn  much  from  "grandpa's  walls" 
when  they  study  the  history  of  the 
American  West. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Davis  of  Dallas  was 
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about  to  give  away  an  old  school 
desk  —  scarred  and  ink-splattered 
—  when  her  husband  brought  home 
a  map  of  the  world  he  had  bought 
for  one  dollar.  She  backed  the  map 
with  muslin  and  affixed  it  to  the 
battered  desk  top.  It  serves  as  an 
ever-present  reminder  to  her  three 
school-age  children  that  world  geog- 
raphy is  a  fascinating  subject. 

I  know  a  family  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  which  spends  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year  on  maps. 
The  mother  and  father,  both  college 
graduates,  told  me: 

"Our  five  children  must  realize 
this  is  a  fast-moving  world.  Poli- 
tical changes  quickly  erase  old 
names  and  create  new  nations. 
Africa's  fledging  republics  are  born 
and  have  names  almost  before  we 
are  aware  of  them.  When  the 
Netherlands  reclaimed  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  sea  bottom,  it  added  greatly 
to  Europe's  land  area.  Our  maps 
show  all  these  changes." 

I  watched  this  family  discuss  So- 
viet Communism  and  how  the  Reds 
expel  or  execute  former  favorites. 
The  father  pointed  to  the  wall  map 
and  said,  "See,  here  is  the  city  once 
called  Molotovsk,  named  after  the 
No.  2  Communist.  But  when  Molo- 
tov  fell  out  of  favor  and  was  exiled, 
the  city  reverted  to  its  old  name  of 
'Severodvinsh.'  Communists  banish 
politicians  and  change  cities'  names 
at  will;  study  the  maps'  changes 
every  year  and  you  will  learn  much 
about  dictatorships." 

INCREASINGLY,    maps    are    be- 
coming    birthday,     anniversary, 
and  Christmas  gifts  for  family  mem- 


bers and  old  friends.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco mail  order  company  executive, 
with  many  cronies  in  his  fishing  club, 
commissioned  a  local  artist  to  make 
a  colorful  map  showing  the  best  fish- 
ing streams  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon. He  paid  a  substantial  sum  to  a 
printer  to  have  his  fisherman's  map 
reproduced  in  four  colors. 

The  executive  sent  out  150  of  the 
maps  as  Christmas  presents  the  first 
year.  The  recipients  were  so  de- 
lighted that  he  plans  to  issue  a  new 
map  next  year  showing  little-known 
streams  where  fish  abound  in  western 
Canada. 

America  is  bursting  at  the  seams 
with  growth  —  new  communities 
and  an  expanding  skein  of  super- 
highways. The  free  maps  distributed 
by  major  oil  companies  are  revised 
and  updated  once  a  year  or  oftener. 
A  typical  annual  revision  may  in- 
volve more  than  a  thousand  altera- 
tions to  correct  errors,  revise  town 
populations,  show  new  expressways 
and  their  interchanges,  and  to  point 
out  improvements  in  parks,  airports, 
and  roadside  stops. 

By  paying  attention  to  these  fre- 
quently re-drawn  maps,  many  busi- 
nessmen —  and  families  desiring  to 
go  into  business  —  have  been  clued 
in  on  money-making  possibilities. 
Three  years  ago,  the  Louis  Miller 
family  of  San  Diego  —  confirmed 
map  addicts  —  were  poring  over  a 
new  auto  map  of  their  state  when 
seventeen-year-old  Anne  exclaimed: 

"Look!  Here's  a  new  park  that's 
been  opened  near  Santa  Barbara. 
The  map  shows  a  good  highway 
leading  right  to  it.  I'll  bet  that  a 
roadside   diner   might   go   over   big 
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up  there." 

Mr.  Miller,  an  unemployed  restau- 
rant accountant,  was  interested.  So 
much  so  that  he  drove  north  two 
days  later  to  inspect  the  park  and 
the  new  highway  to  it.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  the  need  for  an  eat- 
ing-place that  he  took  a  loan  on  his 
life  insurance  and  opened  a  diner 
with  the  borrowed  $17,000.00.  Busi- 
ness was  so  good  that  he  repaid  the 
loan  within  eighteen  months. 

Our  nation's  motoring  history  is 
reflected  in  the  $10,000,000.00 
worth  of  free  maps  distributed  each 
year  by  oil  companies.  When  cross- 
country roads  were  in  their  infancy, 
they  bore  such  memorable  names  as 
the  Lincoln  Highway  (between  the 
East  Coast  and  San  Francisco)  and 
the  Yellowstone  Trail,  which  was 
marked  by  bands  of  yellow  paint 
splashed  on  telephone  poles  and 
barns. 


After  numerals  replaced  the  ro- 
mantic designations  of  pioneer  auto 
routes,  the  famed  names  became 
virtually  forgotten.  But  now  they 
are  regaining  popularity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  great  River  Road  runs 
the  length  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
old  Natchez  Trace  between  Natchez 
and  Nashville  —  haunt  of  highway- 
men and  bully-boys  in  the  1700's  — 
is  being  reestablished  as  a  super- 
highway. 

Your  auto  maps  will  give  your 
family  hours  of  pleasure  studying  the 
highway  names  which  reflect  Amer- 
ica's heroes,  historical  places,  and 
events.  It's  much  more  fun  to  plan 
a  vacation  along  the  Will  Rogers 
Turnpike  in  Oklahoma,  the  Old 
Sante  Fe  Trail,  or  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  than  to  chart  a  prosaic 
journey  along  "Interstate  80,"  or 
"State  Route  7!" 


FULFILLMENT 


WE  APOLOGIZE  . 


Through  my  inconstancy 

and  inability  to  be 

for  Him  what  I  thought 

He  wanted  me  to  be, 

I  learned  His  love 

and  power  ...  in  that 

when  all  my  health   and   hope 

were  gone,  He  rose  up  in  me 

singing  the  bright  new  Dawn 

and  I  renewed,  could  rejoice 

with  His  love-inspired  voice. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 


In  the  February  1972  LINK  we  pub- 
lished an  article,  "George  Didn't  Do 
It,"  in  which  it  was  erroneously  stated 
that  the  great  General  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  submitted  an  expense 
account  to  the  Government  for  $449,- 
261.51. 

The  correct  figure,  stated  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  report  to  Congress,  was 
16,311  Pennsylvania  pounds  or  $54,370 
in  dollars. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Warren  Woodward 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, for  calling  this  to  our  attention. 
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By  Wilbur  C.  Ormond 


JESUS  HAS  more  titles  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived,  ex- 
cept possibly  some  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  kings.  But  most  of  these 
titles  were  added  many  centuries 
after  his  death. 

In  Matthew  Jesus  was  known  as 
the  "son  of  Mary,  as  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  regarded  by  Christians 
as  the  son  of  God,  and  the  Messiah. 
Also,  in  various  contexts,  'Jesus 
Christ,'  'Christ,'  'Christ  Jesus,'  or 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  Mary  Baker  Ed- 
dy titled  him  as  'the  highest  human 
corporeal  concept  of  the  divine 
idea'  "  ( American  Heritage  Diction- 
ary). 

Paul  probably  gave  him  the  first 
title   he   ever   had.    He    called   him 


"Christ,  the  Anointed  One."  Other 
titles  that  Paul  used  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  organized 
churches  are  "the  last  Adam"  (1 
Cor.  15:45;  "Deliverer"  (Rom.  11: 
26);  "God  blessed  forever"  (Rom. 
9:5);  "Image  of  God"  (2  Cor.  4:4); 
"King  of  kings"  (1  Tim.  6:15); 
"Lord  of  glory"  (1  Cor.  2:8); 
"Mediator"  (1  Tim.  2:5);  "our 
Passover"  (1  Cor.  5:7).  (All  from 
KJV.)  The  use  of  these  titles  is  an 
obvious  attempt  to  add  strength  and 
super  character  to  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Jesus'  Use  of  Titles 

One  of  the  titles  Jesus  used  in 
reference  to  himself  was  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 


Mr.  Ormond  lives  at  400  E.  Kingston  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28203 
All  scripture  references  in  this  article  are  from  the  King  James 
Version. 
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states  that  "even  before  the  gospels 
were  written  his  followers  had  come 
to  believe  that  he  was  referring  to 
himself  when  he  used  this  title.  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  in  fact,  substituted 
the  title,  'The  Son  of  Man'  for  the  T 
that  Mark  used  (Matt.  16:13  cf. 
Mark  8:27).  In  at  least  two  passages 
(Mark  2:10f;  2:27f)  the  phrase, 
Son  of  Man,  is  almost  certainly  to 
be  seen  as  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Aramaic  and  should  be  rendered 
'Man'"  (Ibid.). 

The  term,  "Son  of  God"  when 
used  as  a  title  .  .  .  properly  means 
a  supernatural  figure  charged  with 
the  superlatively  great  task  of  de- 
stroying evil  and  acting  as  a  truly 
cosmic  figure.  .  .  .  The  New  Testa- 
ment writers  repeatedly  describe 
Jesus,  in  his  Messianic  character,  as 
Son  of  God  (Ibid.).  At  the  Council 
of  Nicea  in  A.D.  325  the  name,  Son 
of  God,  was  officially  declared  by 
the  church  council  to  be  the  sec- 
ond name  of  the  Trinity:  God  the 
Son. 

Since  that  time  many  more  titles 
have  been  added  to  Jesus'  name.  In 
every  instance  a  new  title  was  used 
to  impress  or  to  lead  a  group  of 
hearers  into  believing  in  him  and 
to  add  power  to  his  name.  In  fact, 
Roget's  Thesaurus  lists  some  fifty 
titles  that  have  been  appended  over 
these  nearly  2,000  years. 

One  hundred  and  one  "Names, 
Titles  and  Offices"  are  listed  in  Wil- 
more's  New  Analytical  Reference 
Bible.  Twenty-three  of  these  titles 
are  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
among  which  are:  Counselor  and 
Everlasting  Father  (Isa.  9:6);  De- 
sire of  All  Nations    (Hag.   2:7);   I 


Am  (Exod.  3:14).  It  would  seem 
that  titles  from  the  Old  Testament, 
used  long  before  Jesus  was  born, 
probably  referred  to  God  and  were 
later  picked  up  and  attached  to 
Jesus,  and  therefore  are  not  histor- 
ically correct.  Wilmore  lists  sixty-one 
titles  which  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Among  these  are:  Blessed  and 
Only  Potentate  (1  Tim.  6:1);  Chief 
Corner  Stone  (Eph.  2:20);  Great 
High  Priest  (Heb.  4:14);  The  Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life  (John  14:6); 
The  Word  (John  1:1).  Seventeen 
are  listed  from  Revelation.  The  one 
best  known  is  Alpha  and  Omega 
(Rev.   1:8). 

Saviour 

It  was  not  until  well  into  the  sec- 
ond century  that  the  title,  "Saviour," 
came  to  be  one  of  the  acknowledged 
titles  of  Jesus.  In  its  origin  this  was 
a  pagan  term  applied  to  various  di- 
vinities. ...  It  was  perhaps  because 
of  its  pagan  association  that  the  term 
was  at  first  avoided  by  Christians. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  rare- 
ly, and  always  in  a  general  sense. 
From  the  second  century  on,  how- 
ever, it  tended  to  displace  the 
earlier  names  of  Messiah  and  Lord, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  to  be 
the  distinctive  title.  From  the  outset 
it  had  been  the  cardinal  Christian 
belief  that  Christ  had  brought  sal- 
vation. .  .  .  The  one  word  (saviour) 
definitely  expressed  it"  (Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religion). 

This  title  of  Saviour  is  implied  in 
the  "good  news"  Jesus  was  given 
when  he  opened  the  book  of  Isaiah 
in  the  temple  and  read  those  pro- 
phetic words: 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  .  .  .  And  he  began 
to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  ( Luke 
4:18-21  KJV). 

Matthew  was  sure  of  the  name 
Jesus  itself,  for  in  verse  21  of  Chap- 
ter I  he  asserts,  "And  she  (Mary) 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus;  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 

Today  many  people,  especially 
young  people  both  in  and  out  of 
churches  and  who  have  not  under- 
stood the  meanings  of  the  titles  used 
by  the  churches,  along  with  the 
preachers  and  the  theologians  them- 
selves, are  discovering  anew  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  religion  that  expresses 
itself  through  the  name  of  Jesus. 
They  are  experimenting  with  many 


new  concepts,  with  methods  of  liv- 
ing together,  with  music  and  dance, 
with  songs  and  instruments,  and 
with  dramatic  performances. 

Probably  the  greatest  extravan- 
ganza  is  the  drama,  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar.  This  title  is  modern,  the 
latest  to  be  added  to  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Since  many  hymns  written 
through  the  centuries  misrepre- 
sented Jesus,  perhaps  the  songs  in 
Superstar,  also  have  missed  Jesus, 
the  lordly,  yet  humble  being. 

With  this  proliferation  of  titles 
superadded  throughout  these  two 
thousand  years,  could  it  be  that,  after 
all,  the  name  Jesus  is  best  and  suffi- 
cient for  all  mankind? 

Many  young  people  are  looking 
for  that  sufficiency. 

Can  we  expect  that  the  young 
people  of  today  will  welcome  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  by  stripping  away 
the  superfluous  titles  given  him? 
Will  they  add  a  new  zest  to  life  and 
make  the  name  Jesus  regain  its 
original  meaning  — ".  .  .  to  save 
the  people  .  .  ."? 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Mark  8:27-31;  Matt.  16:13-20. 

1.  What  are  some  Old  Testament  names  for  God? 

2.  It's  been  remarked  that  in  politics  man's  instincts  lean  toward 
democracy,  but  in  religion  they  tend  toward  monarchy.  Is  this  so? 

3.  Did  Jesus  apply  any  titles  to  himself?  People  noticed  that  he 
spoke  "with  authority."  What  is  authority?  Where  does  it  come 
from? 


The  young  and  the  old  have  all  the  answers.  Those  in  between  are  stuck 
with  the  questions. 

Marriage  is  a  man's  scheme  to  give  away  half  of  his  food  in  order  to  get 
the  other  half  cooked. — Anna  Herbert 
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A  LINK  subscription  makes 
a  fine  "thank  you11! 


THE  LINK  is  an  interdenominational 
monthly  magazine  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
them.  Its  articles,  features,  and  depart- 
ments are  of  interest  to  civilians  as  well 
as  to  servicemen  and  women. 

Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to  fill 
your  needs.  Order  THE  LINK  in  individual 
subscriptions  at  $3.50  per  year;  bulk  or- 
ders to  bases  for  distribution  to  personnel 
are  invoiced  quarterly  at  twenty  cents  per 
copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or 
more  to  one  address. 


MAIL copies  of  THE  LINK  to: 

Name  


Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.   N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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News  in  Pictures 


OPERATION  EYESIGHT  must  qualify 
as  a  unique  community  relations  proj- 
ect. Conceived  in  1962  by  Chief  Master 
Sergeants  John  Sinnard  and  A.  C. 
Chamblee,  USAF,  of  the  6921st  Security 
Group  stationed  at  Misawa  AB,  Japan, 
the  effort  has  brought  sight  or  surgically 
corrected  vision  to  64  needy  blind  Jap- 
anese, most  of  them  children.  (A  full 
article  on  this  project  will  appear  in 
the  LINK  for  December.) 


(Top  Photo)  Hq.  5th  Air  Force  Band 
plays  at  Morioka,  Japan,  prior  to  the 
presentation  of  a  $5,000  check  for  an 
Eye   Bank. 

(Center)  Dramatic  moment  of  new  sight 
is  at  hand  for  Reiko  Dada  as  bandages 
are  removed  after  surgery.  The  ten- 
sion shows  on  the  faces  of  Dr.  Imaizumi 
(2nd  from  right),  chief  surgeon;  his  as- 
sistant, Dr.  Yoshida  (left);  and  Nurse 
Shinko  Saito.  The  surgery  was  success- 
ful. 

(Bottom)  Dr.  Imaizumi  poses  after  per- 
forming his  first  OPERATION  EYE- 
SIGHT surgery.  The  patient  is  Kunio 
Minamidate,  age  7,  born  with  cataracts, 
and  the  Project's  first  patient.  Looking 
on  is  CMSgt  A.  C.  Chamblee,  co-founder 
of  Operation  Eyesight. 


(Above)  Gil  Jones,  resident  director 
of  the  Youth  Action  Center,  receives  a 
congratulatory  handshake  from  Rev. 
Cerullo.  Jones  says  that  nearly  200  sui- 
cides have  been  prevented  in  the  Cen- 
ter's  15  month  history. 


(Above)  The  Rev.  Morris  Cerullo, 
founder  of  San  Diego's  Youth  Action 
Center,  has  helped  thousands  of  area 
youth  through  his  24-hour  crisis  coun- 
seling program  and  "soul  session"  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  "dope  stop"  and  "occult 
stop"  seminars  held  at  schools  and 
churches.  Here  he  inspects  one  of  three 
colorful  murals  painted  on  the  Center's 
walls  by  Shirley  Roy  who  was  involved 
in  occult  activities  for  ten  years  before 
she  accepted  Christ. 


(Below)  Rev.  Cerullo,  founder-Presi- 
dent of  World  Evangelism  Inc.,  and 
Director  Gil  Jones  offer  prayer  for 
Robert  Rodriguez  (center),  one  of  the 
hundreds  who  have  been  helped.  The 
Center  maintains  a  24-hour  Actionline 
and  gets  a  heavy  drop-in  traffic  from 
the  adjacent  beach  area. 
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Nov.  1  All  Saints'  Day,  a  major  Christian  Festival,  also  known  as 

All  Hallows  Day. 

Nov.  1-12  International  Automobile  Exhibition,  Turin,  Italy. 

l-Dec.15        March  Against  Muscular  Dystrophy. 
1-30  National  Model  Railroad  Month. 

Nov.  2  All  Souls'  Day,  observed  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church. 

Nov.  4-5  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  celebrated  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 

commemorate  the  "gunpowder  plot"  to  blow  up  the  House 
of  Parliament  in  1605.  Fawkes  is  burned  in  effigy. 

Nov.  5  Twenty-fourth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Nov.  5-11  American  Art  Week,  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts. 

Nov.  6  Wind-up  of  the   1972  Presidential  Election  Campaign  in 

the  U.S.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind? 

Nov.  7  ELECTION  DAY.  Get  out  and  vote! 

Nov.  10-Dec.  31     Annual  Christmas  Seal  Campaign,   National  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Nov.  10  197th  Birthday  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  founded  in  1775. 

Nov.  11  Formerly  Armistice  Day  in  the  U.S.  commemorating  the 

end  of  WWI;  Remembrance  Day  in  Canada. 

Nov.  12  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Nov.  12-18  YWCA  World  Fellowship  Week,  celebrates  YWCA's  pro- 

gram in  80  countries. 

Nov.  13-19  National  Children's  Book  Week;  National  Stamp  Collect- 

ing Week.  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 

Nov.  17-23  National  Farm-City  Week,  to  promote  rural-urban  under- 

standing. 

Nov.  19  Twenty-sixth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  109th  anniversary  of 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

Nov.  19-26  National  Bible  Week. 

Nov.  19-25  Latin  America  Week. 

Nov.  23  THANKSGIVING  DAY.  Make  thankfulness  part  of  your 

daily  life!  A  legal  holiday.  Parades  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Traditional  observances  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Nov.  25  ARMY-NAVY  Football  Game,  Kennedy  Stadium,  Philadel- 

phia. 

Nov.  26  First  Sunday  in  Advent.  Christian  "New  Year's  Day." 

Nov.  30  St.  Andrew's  Day,  Patron  Saint  of  Scotland.  Sir  Winston 

Churchill's  Birthday. 
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Worth  Repeating 


You  can't  stop  people  from  thinking.  The  thing  for  you  and  me  to 
worry  about  is  this  —  can  we  start  them?  Can  we  give  them  a  push 
in  the  right  direction? 

Keeping  your  mouth  shut  can  keep  a  lot  of  ignorance  from  leaking 
out. 

A  city  is  where  they  cut  down  the  trees  and  then  name  the  streets 
after  them. 

One  man  has  so  many  mortgages  on  his  home  that  he  calls  it  his 
"lien- to." 

Biting  off  more  than  you  can  chew  is  another  way  of  cutting  your 
wisdom  teeth. 

Happiness  in  life  seems  to  rest  more  heavily  on  interests  than  it 
does  on  assets. 

People  and  boats  toot  the  loudest  when  they're  in  a  fog. 

A  fiery  temper  never  helps  to  make  a  warm  friendship. 

The  worst  trouble  with  the  future  is  that  it  seems  to  be  here 
quicker  than  it  used  to. 

One  of  the  reasons  people  stop  learning  is  that  they  become  less 
and- less  willing  to  risk  failure. 

A  conference  is  a  gathering  of  important  people  who  singly  can 
do  nothing,  but  together  can  decide  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

Cosmetics  are  a  woman's  hope  of  keeping  men  from  reading  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Thanks  to  women's  lib,  we  now  have  her  story  as  well  as  history. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Liberation  in  Middle  America  by  Gabriel  J.  Fackre.  Pilgrim  Press,  1505 
Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102;  1972.  125  pp.,  $4.95. 

A  small  handbook  on  how  one  man  sees  and  attempts  to  work  with  and 
influence  "middle  America,"  the  home  territory  and  social  terrain  of  the 
church.  — A.R.A. 

Risk  and  Chance  in  Marriage  by  Bernard  Harnick.  Word  Books,  5030  W. 
Waco  St.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703;  1972.  179  pp.,  $4.95. 

A  very  wise  and  helpful  treatment  of  marriage  and  family  relationships 
from  youth  to  advanced  old  age.  The  author  is  a  Swiss  physician  and  a 
friend  of  Paul  Tournier  who  writes  the  book's  foreword.  Excellent  insights 
and  illustrations  from  actual  cases  in  a  large  and  effective  counseling  prac- 
tice. —A.R.A. 

The  Preacher  and  the  New  English  Bible  by  Gerald  Kennedy.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016;  1972.  183  pp., 
$5.95  cloth. 

This  book  is  full  of  thought-starters  and  illustrations  applied  to  texts 
from  the  four  Gospels.  The  New  English  Bible  is  used,  but  no  great  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  its  distinctive  renderings.  The  volume  may  be  used  as 
a  popular  Gospel  commentary,  a  resource  book  for  Bible  teachers,  or  just 
good  Christian  reading.  Bishop  Kennedy  (Los  Angeles  Area,  Methodist) 
has  written  many  other  popular  books.  — James  A.  Walther 

The  Love  Command  in  the  New  Testament  by  Victor  Paul  Furnish.  Abing- 
don Press,  201  Eighth  Ave.,  South,  Nashville,  Term.  37202;  1972.  240  pp., 
$6.95,  cloth. 

The  relationship  between  the  theme  of  love  in  Scripture  and  Christian 
ethics  in  principle  and  practice  makes  this  book  very  timely  and  useful.  It 
supplies  an  interesting,  scholarly,  and  thorough  examination  of  the  New 
Testament  material  on  the  subject.  The  outline  is  easy  to  follow,  conclusions 
are  clearly  stated,  but  there  is  ample  detail  for  close  study.  A  particular 
plus  is  the  emphasis  on  the  distinctiveness  of  Christian  love.  An  important 
book!  — James  A.  Walther 


To  make  his  speeches  bear  fruit  the  smart  candidate  will  prune 
them  a  little. 
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Prayers 


WE  THANK  THEE,  O  Lord,  for  all  who  have  chosen  poverty  or 
solitude  for  Thy  sake,  for  men  of  prayer,  for  saints  in  common 
life  who  have  borne  suffering  for  noble  ends,  and  for  those  who  have 
endured  pain  with  patience  and  purity  of  life,  in  the  strength  of  Him 
Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the  Cross,  even 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

OGOD,  WHO  hast  once  more  given  us  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
their  season:  grant  us  grace  to  use  the  same  to  thy  glory,  the 
relief  of  those  that  need,  and  our  own  comfort,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  is  the  living  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth 
life  unto  the  world. 

STIR  UP,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  the  wills  of  Thy  faithful 
people;  that  they,  plenteously  bringing  forth  the  fruit  of  good 
works,  may  of  Thee  be  plenteously  rewarded;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  Father  of  all  mercies,  we,  thine  unworthy  ser- 
vants, do  give  thee  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  all  thy 
goodness  and  loving-kindness  to  us,  and  to  all  men.  We  bless  thee  for 
our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life;  but  above 
all,  for  thine  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for  the  hope  of 
glory.  And,  we  beseech  thee,  give  us  that  due  sense  of  all  thy  mercies, 
that  our  hearts  may  be  unfeignedly  thankful;  and  that  we  show  forth 
thy  praise,  not  only  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lives,  by  giving  up  our 
selves  to  thy  service,  and  by  walking  before  thee  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  our  days;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom, 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without 
end. 

GOD  THE  FATHER,  Maker  of  men;  God  the  Son,  born  amongst 
men;  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifying  men;  bless,  preserve,  and 
keep  us,  all  whom  we  love,  and  all  for  whom  we  pray,  now  and 
forevermore. 
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A  senior  officer  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, incensed  that  gunnery  control 
was  being  taken  over  by  a  computer, 
fed  it  a  question:  "How  far  is  it  from 
A  to  B?"  The  computer  replied, 
"6,000."  The  officer  demanded, 
"6,000  what?"  At  once  the  computer 
snapped  back,  "6,000,  sir!" — Daily 
Telegraph,  London. 

Someone  asked  a  yippie  what  he 
thought  of  the  Indianapolis  500  and 
the  yippie  said,  "They're  all  inno- 
cent."— Sports  Illustrated. 


"Yes,  I  agree  your  husband  could  use 
help,  but  I'm  afraid  a  soul  transplant 
is  out  of  the  question.'' 


The  old  sailor  was  telling  a  tale 
about  being  shipwrecked  on  a  desert 
island. 

"Yessiree,  there  I  was  without  a  bit 
of  food  to  my  name.  And  not  a  ship 
showed  up  to  rescue  me  for  nigh 
onto  two  years." 

"If  you  had  no  food,  how  did  you 
exist  for  that  length  of  time?"  asked 
a  skeptical  listener. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  salt,  thinking 
fast,  "I  had  an  insurance  policy  in 
my  pocket,  and  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  I  sat  down  and  read  it.  Believe 
it  or  not,  I  found  enough  provisions 
in  it  to  keep  me  alive  until  I  was 
rescued." 

A  woman  came  into  a  butcher 
shop  with  her  cat  and  ordered  two 
pounds  of  liver.  A  few  minutes  later 
she  complained  because  the  liver 
wasn't  ready. 

"But  I  just  put  it  right  there  on 
that  paper,"  objected  the  butcher. 
Then  he  looked  suspiciously  at  the 
cat.  "Your  pet  must  have  eaten  it, 
the  butcher  said  triumphantly.  "We 
will  weigh  him  and  find  out." 

He  put  the  cat  on  the  scale  and 
the  dial  turned  to  exactly  two 
pounds.  "There's  the  liver  all  right, 
said  the  bewildered  butcher,  "But 
where's  the  cat?" — Sunshine  Maga- 
zine. 

The  political  speaker  stepped  to 
the  rostrum.  "I'm  pleased  to  see  thisf 
dense  crowd  here  tonight,"  he  be- 
gan. 

A  voice  from  the  rear  of  the  audi- 
torium echoed  throughout  the  hall, 
"Don't  be  too  pleased.  We  ain't  a 
dense." 
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